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NO SERVICE! NOSUCCESS! 


for M. C. S. or any other public or semi-public 
institution today. You know this to be true and 
consequently you know that if M. C. S. had aot 
rendered a peculiarly EFFICIENT SERVICE 
it could by no means have attained its present 
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high standing in the community. The uniform 
success of our graduates is but the natural re- 
flection of the success of the institution. Why 
not attend this successful institution? 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


BEGIN: Day School any Monday; Evening 
School any Tuesday. 


- age volume provides reading lessons which can ad- 
vantageously be used to supplement any first year 
Latin book. It has been prepared in the belief that the 
beginner in Latin, after having spent long hours on the 
tather dry and uninteresting rules of grammar, needs 
something that will not only prove refreshing to his mind, 
but will also serve to test his knowledge of the language. 
Among the sixty or more selections given in this book, are 
' some of the old fables simplified for the beginner; short 
_ stories from many sources, freed from grammatical diffi- 
culties; tales of early Rome adapted from Livy;. and 
Ovid's picturesque story of the Creation, retold in simple 
prose. Foot notes explaining idiomatic or difficult con- 
structions are given on each page, while a complete vo- 
cabulary is found at the end of the book. 


Our normal course is especially adapted for the train- 
ing of commercial teachers. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


“*Educationally the strongest business school in New England’’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 








American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TODAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES—EDWARDS.” Doctor 
Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His comparison of 
this story with the study of the ‘‘Jukes’’ family up to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and 
significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


SOUR ES-EDWARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Progressive Road to Reading 


This series is long past the experimental stage. | It is well established 
as the most popular story-telling method series in the country 


Its material consists of real litera- Its method is so simple and ef- 





ture—the classics of childhood that fective that teachers can accomplish 
remarkable results with it. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


all children love. 
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THE PUPILS’ ARITHMETIC 
Arithmetic for the Classroom 


This is a graded series of arithmetics in which 
the subject matter, covering all the requirements, is 
topically arranged, grade by grade and year by 
yeas. 

Each book provides the optimum amount of drill 
in both the oral and the written exercises and prob- 
lems. 

This series applies the practical method of teach- 
ing arithmetic. It prepares carefully the approach 
to each topic, gives the steps in progress, and ap- 
plies the many and varied forms of drill necessary 
to fix the subjéct clearly in the mind of the child. 





GRADE PRICE 
Primary Book, Part |, Third Year $.26 
Primary Book, Part ti, Fourth Year -30 
The Pupils’ Arithmetic, Book I11, Fifth Year 35 
The Pupils’ Arithmetic, Book IV, Sixth Year . 35 


The Pupils’ Arithmetic, Book V, Seventh Year 40 
The Pupils’ Arithmetic, Book VI, (A Complete Arithmetic) 
Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Years 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston New York Atlanta 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 











WINSHIP: Prem! 
Fair! TEACHERS’ ! 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 


Ithank you for your excellent services in filling my posi- 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 

From a Connecticut teacher:— 

I thank | toe for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
Il am enjoying my work here in the——— Schoo) as 1 have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position se promptly and 
yb a in accerdance with your motto, ‘Prompt, Ceurteous, 
zy.” 


From a New Hampshire teacher :— 

lLappreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly feund yeur agency superior: to any 
other with whieh | registered. 

From a teacher of a large private school :— 

lam ve lad to tell yeu that the interview which I had 
with Mise W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her schoo). 

Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mase. 


Long “Distance Telephone. 
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EVERY SCHOOL-MAN’S 
LIBRARY 


The School Efficiency Series Edited by Paul H. Hanus 


HOW WEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS SCHOOLS 
By Ernest Carroll Moore, LL. B., Ph. D. Intro- 


duction by Paul H. Hanus. 350 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

C. H. Johnson, Dean of the University of Kansas, 
writes: ‘‘The whole undertaking carried on by 
Professor Hanus and his associates in analyzing 
every phase of the New York City school system is . 
perhaps one of the most noteworthy undertakings 
in professional education of the century. I believe 
the volume published by the World Book Company 
willconstitute a valuable addition to aschool man’s 
professional library.” 

ELEWENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. By Frank M. 
McMurry, Ph. D., with introduction by Paul H. 
Hanus. 256pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York 
City schools, writes: “I know of few contributions 
to the science and art of teaching more stimulating 
to thought and invention than Professor McMurry's 
very able disquisition on standards.”’ 





In the Press ' 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY: A constructive study applied to 
New York City, being asummary and interpretation 
of the Reports on the educational aspects of the 
School Inquiry. By Paul H. Hanus. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 








RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indi-— 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinyances.—Subscriptions"are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers who are busy and may not remit on the exact day asubecrip- 
tion expires. 


Change of Address.—Subsecribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former addrese 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
erders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fer 
lowing the subscriber's name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the labe) on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once, 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the JouRNAL fail to 
reach a subscriber, he wil) confera favor upen the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will besent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorialdepartment and all com- 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed te 
AE. Wineuir, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Knoxville on the Tennessee is a city with proud 
traditions, large natural resources, enterprising 
leadership and educational prominence. 

Mountains of the best marble in the world, 
quarries that will scarcely be touched five bundred 
years hence, and of-a ‘quality unfivaled in that it 
alone of all marbles will shed acids and oils as a 
duck sheds water. This one resource gives 
solidity and permanence to its industries. 
marble is only one of its mountain resources. 

The business enterprise and public spirit of 
Knoxville have abundant demonstration of their 
adequacy in the National Conservation Ex- 
position to be open from September 1 to October 
31. Unaided by county, state or national govern- 
ment the business men of the city have trans- 
formed the city park into fully equipped National 
Exposition grounds with numerous buildings for 
exhibit and display of all kinds. Knoxville was se- 
lected for this National Conservation Exposition 
because it is literally the centre of the middle 
South, a region which possesses a greater variety 
of mineral, timber and agricultural wealth than 
any other equal area in the United States. 

It is amusing to hear people talk about over- 
doing expositions. Why, we have only begun this 
great instructional and inspirational service to the 
country! 

Overdo expositions! Not until people cease 
going to moving picture shows. Not until illus- 
trations are taken from our daily papers and mag- 
azines. Not until we abandon the concrete in 
teaching, preaching, and lecturing. Not until this 
<eases to be a century of demonstrations. 

But that which best typifies the spirit of Knox- 
ville is the State University and especially the Sum- 
mer School of the South at the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

For twelve years there have been enrolled each 
season from 2,000 to 2,500 earnest students in 
this most remarkable of all summer schools in 
the country. 

For six weeks these two thousand students 
make Knoxville very much alive with grace and 
beauty wit and wisdom. So greatly are they ap- 
preciated that the business men of the city an- 
nually pledge a guarantee fund of $5,000 so that 
the management may have no anxiety, and for ten 
years they unflinchingly passed in their proportion 
of the checks but last year for the first time the 
school paid out all on its Own account and this 
year it will do the same. 

The faculty is as remarkable as is the student 
body. A hundred men and women are upon the 
faculty and of these fifty-one are from the regular 
faculties of sixteen colleges and _ universities. 


But the. 


Many others are from state normal school fac- 
ulties. Several others are eminently efficient city 
superintendents, school principals, prominent 
teachers in training schools, or are skillful special- 
ists. There are, al§o*eminent publicists and other 
platform lecturérs. 

A notable faculty, drawing together intensely 
earnest students from every state in the South and 
from nearly every state in the North, makes a 
famous summer school. 

This faculty and student body specialize in 
thirty-nine different deyartments of instruction 
and study. The only possible rival of the Sum- 
mer School of the South in faculty, in student body 
in range of work, in intensity of purpose, in good 
cheer and in wholesomeness of social life are the 
Columbia University and the Chicago University 
summer schools, 

The best of it all is that the Summer School of 
the South is typical. of the great educational 
awakening. Twelve years ago it was a pioneer, 
to-day it has many followers in the South, chief of 
which is at the University of Virginia with more 
than 1,200 enrolled. In Missouri there are at 
least six summer schools several of which enroll 
a thousand students. Tennessee alone has at 
least four other prosperous summer schools. There 
are probably nearly fifty such schools in the South 
with an enrollment of upwards of 20,000. 

President Brown Ayres of the University of 
Tennessee has reason to be both gratified with and 
proud of the noble leadership of his university in 
this grand educational achievement for the South. 

In the direct management there are associated 
with him, President Robert M. Ogden, Professor 
James D. Hoskins, Professor Edward E, Rall, 
and Professor George Herbert Clark with others 
in the business management. Too much praise will 
never be given Dr. Philander P. Claxton, who was 
closely identified with this work at its inception 
and for the first ten years of its history. 

It is impossible for me to close these comments 
on Knoxville without reference to Parson Brown- 
low, who first made Knoxville famous in many a 
northern village. Of course it is all like a dream 
now and it is not easy to believe that the life of 
fifty years ago ever was, but in a quiet little vil- 
lage south of Boston in my boyhood days Parson 

3rownlow of East Tennessee was a great charac- 
ter, and it was with peculiar memories that with 
one of his sons, Colonel W. B. Brownlow, T visited 
the historic spots of the city and in the time-hon- 
ored residence of Parson Brownlow called upon 
his widow, who shared with all the excitement of 
those anti-war days and all the triumphs. of -his 


six years as United States Senator. She is in her 
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ninety-fourth Krebe,Pont she bears her years so 
lightly that it is a delight to meet her and it is not 
éasy to realize that this woman could have been 
the companion’ of one of the exceedingly interest- 
ingly characters in American life from 1840 to 
nearly 1880. 

It was a great week that blended in strange con- 
trasts the days of PafsomBrownlow with the vast 
resources of the Tennessee marble mountains, the 
luxurious home life of one of Knoxville’s most 
prosperous business men, the swell life of the 
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Chérokee Country Club, the elegant public school 
buildings, the classic halls and groves on Univer- 
sity hill, the more than fifty college and university 
professors and as many more. other inspirational 
leaders of more than 2,100 men and women who 
are putting the boys and girls of the Southland into 
leadership in American life and equipment and 
afrangement for the National Conservation Ex- 
position. 

If anything would inspire a vision of America’s 
glory, it would be such a weekas I enjoyed in 
July, 1913. 
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EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES* 


MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH 


Superintendent, Philadelphia 


In formulating a statement of the meaning of 
education in the United States, it is essential to 
determine first of all the scope of our national edu- 
cational activities, and, in the second place, to de- 
fine somewhat in detail the agencies through which 
we aim to achieve the ends visioned in our educa- 
tional endeavor. 

An examination into the scope of American edu- 
cational activities discloses a complex situation. 
We have no central authoritative bureau whose 
pronouncements are binding upon _ educational 
agencies throughout the country. Each state is 
authorized by law to establish and maintain its 
own educational activities. Legally, therefore, 
there are as many answers to the question of the 
scope of our educational endeavor as there are 
legislative pronouncements in the several states. 
Moreover, each state by legislative enactment del- 
egates large elements of directive power to local 
educational agencies. This tends further to lessen 
uniformity and to hinder satisfactory analysis. 

However this confusion in procedure is, as a 
matter of fact, more apparent than real; for it 
must be kept in mind that our population is ho- 
mogeneous and expresses itself in legislation more 
uniformly than one might suppose. There is, 
nevertheless, the absence of a central authoritative 
pronouncement and corresponding freedom of 
procedure on the part of the several states in mat- 
ters affecting public-school legislation. 

The National Bureau of Education, although its 
functions are in a large way advisory and their 
acceptance voluntary, has had nation-wide influ- 
ence in defining the trend of public education and 
is rapidly approaching an activity that gives hope 
in the near future of the realization of some cen- 
tral guidance which will be of value in all legisla- 
tive procedure, and, through that, in the moulding 
of public sentiment toward a harmonious educa- 
tional endeavor. For the present it is safe to as- 
sume that the scope of our educational endeavors 
is best expressed in terms of the accredited 
agencies at work in our educational system. 





®The Journal of Education wil) print from week te week the Res- 


olutions as presented at the Salt Lake City Meeting of the N. E. A. 
They were placed on file, but not adopted. 


In attempting to define the end of educational 
endeavor in the republic it is well to keep in mind 
the fact that in part the aim of the schools is to 
prepare the individual for the widest possible 
participation in governmental functions. The in- 
terest of the state in education is primarily that 
of guaranteeing to itself, and, therefore, to its 
own perpetuity, an enlightened citizenry. It seeks 
to achieve this result by imparting to each pupil 
as effectively as possible the common elements of 
an approved education. These elements, expressed 
in the formal elements of the curriculum, are 
the tools of democracy. The keynote here is edu- 
cation for co-operation, to the end that the entire 
population may be able to think together and thus 
plan to live together under civil order. 

In another sense, the aim of our educational en- 
deavor is to fit each individual for the widest pos- 
sible participation in the legitimate activities of 
organized society. To accomplish this it seeks also 
to discipline the mind so as to make it readily 
capable of a rational approach to the real problems 
of life. It also aims in this connection to inform 
the mind upon such substantial and fundamental 
matters as underlie all economic procedure. The 
keynote here is education for orderly co-opera- 
tion, to the end that the individual may make a 
maximum contribution to the common good. 

The school aims also to conserve the physical 
well-being of the individual; by securing proper 
physical environment during the school years; by 
systematic training in wholesome physical disci- 
plines; and by imparting such a fund of practical 
knowledge relating to hygiene as to guarantee the 
continuance of this care by the individual as a self- 
regulated informed unit of society. Knowledge 
must not be bought at the price of health. The 
keynote here is education for the conservation of 
the health and, hence, of the physical vigor of the 
race. 

Finally, it aims, by its organization and adminis- 
tration, and by formal instruction, to insure such 
habits of reaction on the moral side as to establish 
the conduct of the individual both as a citizen and 
as an economic unit above criticism. This moral 
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phase of our education seeks to secure from each 


‘pupil courtesy, which is the virtue of the social 


life ; and dependableness, which is the virtue of the 
ethical life. It also endeavors, and to be typical 
must succeed, in establishing in each pupil the 
crowning good of a humble spirit, which is the vir- 
tue of religion. The keynote here is a reverent 
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regard for the rights of others and a wise orienting 
of the individual for right living. 

It may, therefore, be claimed that the educa- 
tion provided by the republic aims to establish a 
stable, enlightened citizenry capable of performing 
satisfactorily the social, vocational, and moral ob- 
ligations incumbent upon each citizen, 





BY THE WAYSIDE—(IX) 


EMIL STANTON 


The decree had gone forth from the fountain 
head of the great system that any school or divi- 
sion of a school which satisfactorily met certain 
requirements stipulated by the “Powers-that-be” 
should be awarded a diploma certifying to such 
fact. Moreover said diploma was to hang in a 
conspicuous place on the walls of said schoolroom, 
proclaiming to all beholders the high honor at- 
tained by said school. 

Then began a great strife all along the line. 
Each school desired the distinction of being the 
first to receive the coveted diploma. 

Suburban twenty-three, a little four grade divi- 
sion on the outskirts, became very enthusiastic in 
their struggle for honor. Faces were polished 
until they shone like the full moon on a summer 
night, in the effort to score one point for cleanli- 
ness when the inspector should come. Every pu- 
pil appointed himself a committee of one to see 
that no mud was carried into the schoolroom. 
that the floor might be clean at the time of the 
momentous visit which was to occur once each 
month, but on what day or at what hour none 
knew save the Great One Herself. Even little 
Timothy Tucker, clothed in little more than rags, 
subdued his shivering and proclaimed the room 
warm in order that the ventilation and sanitation 
might go down in her notebook as satisfactory. 
The teacher, always neat in appearance, now 
spent an extra ten minutes every morning before 
her mirror, to make assurance doubly sure that 
her attire was all that could be desired by the most 
critical of school officials. 

For three months SHE (which capitalized pro- 
noun indicated-the inspector in the vocabulary of 
Suburban twenty-three) came and went and as 
yet no diploma of honor hung on the dull wall of 
the schoolroom. Something always was wrong. 
Once the frightened children had utterly failed in 
their lessons; once Eliza Jane Gleason upset her 
lunch pail, and sandwiches, hard boiled eggs and 
three pickles rolled out upon the floor just as SHE 
came in at the door; once Jimmie Edwards had 
disobediently left the school yard, fallen into the 
creek and been fished out and hung up to dry by 
the stove. ‘“‘Room in state of untidiness,” wrote 
SHE in her notebook and passed on. 

“Never mind, Teacher, we'll get it next time 
sure,” said Jesse Baker, the biggest boy in the 


fourth grade, as he noted the discouragement in 
the attitude of one whom they all loved. 

Was it Fate that led the proprietor of the fruit 
stand on the corner to notice the aspect of starva- 
tion in the countenance of Terry McGee and to 
give him an apple just as the last bell rang? Was 
it Fate that started HER on her round of inspec- 
tion that same morning? Perhaps it was only a 
coincidence. 

Terry slipped the apple into his desk and really 
meant to leave it there until recess, but the temp- 
tation was too strong, and he took a sly nibble. 
Instantly, “as the sparks fly upward,” so went a 
dozen hands. “Well?” said the teacher. “Teacher, 
look at Terry! What if SHE should come?” 

Yes, what indeed? So the teacher said: “Terry, 
can’t you wait until recess?” 

“No, Teacher, not less I put it on your table. If 
I has it here, someway I can’t.” 

‘Put it on the table then and at recess you may 
eat it all.” 

“Yis, mum,” said Terry, and he took another 
nibble en route to the table. 

Routine work was resumed and the school ma- 
chinery was moving admirably when SHE entered. 
A silence that could be felt settled upon the room 
and every eye turned upon Terry for an instant, 
which was equivalent to saying, “Now see what 
you almost did with your old apple.” Then every- 
body did his best and it seemed that the diploma 
would surely be forthcoming this time, but no, 
when SHE left SHE had written in the column 
set aside for “NEATNESS” in her notebook, 
“Surburban 23. Half eaten apple on teacher's desk. 
Shall recommend her removal. Too little regard 
for system.” 

Perhaps a half eaten apple should not lie on a 
teacher’s desk under any circumstance. Perhaps 
the little half-starved child did not prize that 
apple so much as the teacher thought he did. Per- 
haps she should have thrown it into the stove and 
risked the breaking of a little Irish heart, but 
really, aren’t you glad she didn’t? 

I fancy that the recording angel in closing his 
ledger that night wrote, “Suburban 23. Half eaten 
apple on teacher’s desk for one hour. Teacher 
did it unto one of the least of these. Too much 
heart for THE SYSTEM.” I fancy the angel was 
right, but of course I don’t know. You tell, 
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It is far better to have dead grass in Central Park than dead children in the tenements. 


— Vincent Astor, 
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A PROPHECY OF MISSOURIS FUTURE 


[The Missouri State Editorial Association met in 
‘Warrensburg this season and all the editors selected the 
State Normal School for high praise. One of the lead- 
ing daily. papers of St. Louis had this to say editorially.] 

De you wish, in these long, bright, strenuous 
summer days, to read the future of the State of 
Missouri? We know of no better place than War- 
rensburg, where 1,400 Missouri young people are 
studying six days a week at the State) Normal, 
School to fit themselves for better work as instruc- 
tors of Missouri boys and girls. 

This is hammock weather, Schools and uni- 
versities lie fallow, for the most part, weary of the 
long school year of forty weeks. But the enthu- 
siasm of this legion of Missouri young people not 
only keeps up study, but—only ten weeks being 
open for work, and twelve weeks’ work pressing— 
«changes the five-day week to one of six. 

Attendants upon the State Editorial Associa- 
tion at Warrensburg saw many interesting and 
significant things, but none comparable, in its 
significance for the future of the State, to this 
school and its army of students. 

The man who thinks of a normal school as a 
sort of nondescript institution, neither high school 
nor college, would do well to journey to Warrens- 
burg and see the reality. The library is a good 
place to begin. There are 20,000 volumes. Cata- 
loguing and classification are up to the standard 
of Dewey himself. The collection is all alive—the 
«lead matter has been weeded out. Just contact 
with such a library—and of hot summer evenings 
100 young people may be seen busy in the spa- 
«cious reading room—is a liberal education. 

The school has the best of domestic science 
equipment. The manual training department is 
well equipped for carpentry, woodturning, and 
sheet-metal work. Foundry, machine shop and 
forge shop will be added as soon as the State 
makes it possible, which ought to be soon. 

Every few days the city man reads something 
about the deterioration of American farming lands 
through soil-impoverishing farming methods, and 
feels a vague unrest. At Warrensburg hundreds 
of young people are studying agriculture. The 
Normal School has a “demonstration farm” of 
forty-two acres. Dairy courses are specially in 
demand, The farm has silo, cream-separator, 
Babcock tester, etc. And these young people at 
‘-work this summer are not going to be swallowed 
up in high schools and graded schools. Hun- 
dreds of them are going into the rural schools, 
there to plant seeds of knowledge which will bear 
fruit in better farming in future years and better 
farms. 

The uninformed stranger who labors under the 
delusion that the daughters of ruraf Missouri are 
not fair to look upon should go to Warrensburg 
and look at that student body. And the pessimist 
who doubts whether there is any seriousness in 
modern life should talk with those girls about their 
purpose in study and self-improvement. Teas 

School-teaching is not only a means of liveli- 
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hood to many girls; it affords an adequate out- 
let for a passion for service of their fellows and 
their time. “Why am I teaching?” said the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy country home. “I remember my 
hungry desire for culture and knowledge when I 
was only fourteen years old, on the farm. So I 
have come back from college and settled down 
in the little schoolhouse to try to find the four- 
teen-year-old girl who wants an education as pas- 
sionately as I did, and to help her when I find 
her.” 

The community is ready to do its part in the 
training of these young people. Well-kept lawns 
and well-paved streets greet the eye. The stand- 
ards of thought and life in the community are 
high—as befits a town where fourteen out of 
fifteen of the student body in the regular course 
are active workers in various churches in the 
communities from which they come. 

St. Louis is a good many miles from Warrens- 
burg, but the tie is very close nevertheless. The 
moving spirit of this great school is President 
Hawkins,—a St. Lowis man, trained in the St. 
Louis schools, taken from a principalship here 
seven years ago to continue the traditions of our 
great system of public education in a position of 
local influence. In this man and his work St. 
Louis has made a gift of value to the State, and 
the spirit of the educational system of 
the city of Harris and Soldan and 
Blewett is touching hundreds of needy 
communities. 

Democracy in education is being realized in our 
great normal schools, No institutions are better 
worthy of hearty and liberai support. 


~~ 
ove 





A FAMOUS DUMPING GROUND GARDEN 
A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Jamestown, North Dakota, has taken the lead 
in many important regards. One significant ac- 
tivity is the school garden. At the railroad sta- 
tion there was an unsightly spot. In the heart of 
the city, in the most prominent place in the city, 
was a third of an acre that had always been the 
dumping ground of everything that nobody 
wanted. A. G. Crane was superintendent then, 
and he got permission to make a school garden 
of it. How people ridiculed the idea! But the 
children of the public schools took that dumping 
ground in hand. They burned everything that 
would burn. They sold for old junk everything 
salable, and carted off out of the city the refuse. 
Then they had it plowed, fertilized, and planted, 
and since then it has been the most attractive 
garden spot by the side of any railway station in 
the state. It is talked of and praised by every one 
who travels over the Northern Pacific Railroad 
from early spring to late autumn. It was this 
achievement that went a long ways toward the 
selection of Superintendent A. G. Crane as presi- 
dent of the new State Normal school at Minot, N. 
D. The Women’s Clubs of Jamestown have 
given all the prizes for the children with the best 
gardens. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT’S RESPONSIBILITY 


TRADITIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


No American city had a_ superintendent of 
schools until 1837. Buffalo introduced the official 
in that year, and Louisville, Providence, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and New Orleans followed 
within the next five years. Many of the larger 
cities were more conservative and marched halt- 
ingly toward the vantage ground of central con- 
trol. But the lead has been followed by all cities 
and, now, seventy-five years later, the city super- 
intendency is a tradition... The increasing prob- 
lems of city school management have kept pace 
with the tremendous growth of cities, and the 
handling of these problems has been left to the 
superintendent, Power has been centralized in 
his office ; in fact, as Professor Jones told the N. E. 
A. in 1903, “temporarily, at least, the superin- 
tendent is a Czar.” 

Has this been a mistake? Is such centraliza- 
tion undemocratic? Do present tendencies indi- 
cate that power will continue to be in the hands 
of one man? What would seem to be a logically 
good program for the future? 

These questions are answered by Arthur Henry 
Chamberlain in a study just published by the Uni- 
versity of California.* To discover the present 
tendencies he asked fifty of his friends holding 
superintendencies in typical cities throughout the 
country a few significant questions. He asked 
their opinion, first, of the relative value of large 
and small school boards, and they answered with 
one accord that a board of five to seven members 
proved most efficient. He asked whether the 
election of school boards at large was better than 
election by wards and they were unanimous in the 
opinion that election at large was preferable in 
cities regardless of size. 

Does the paid board tend to limit the power 
of the superintendent? he asked, and most super- 
intendents agreed that it did. Should the school 
board appoint the superintendent or should the 
people elect him, as they do in only two large 
cities, San Francisco and Buffalo? As was ex- 
pected, all were in favor of appointment. 

As to the actual powers of the superintendent, 
these representative officials declared that he is 
gaining more power in the appointment of his as- 
sociates. They agree, also, that the power of the 
superintendent is on the increase in such matters 
as outlining the course of study; selection, fixing 
of salaries, and removal of teachers; choice of 
textbooks, location and purchase of new building 
sites; determining the character of buildings and 
their equipment; and determining the school bud- 
get, although on this last point eight superin- 
tendents announced that their power was decreas- 
ing. Likewise they agreed that their power was 
increasing in planning extension work of various 
sorts, in establishing recreation centres and in 
organizing continuation classes. 





*“The Growth of Responsibility and Enlargement of Power of 
the City School Superintendent.” By Arthur Henry Chamberlain. 
University of Calisornia, Publications: Education, Vol. 3, No. 4, pp. 
283-44]. May, 1913. 


Why this tendency to centralize power in the 
superintendent's office? he asked. They answered: 
The necessity for effective administration, as im 
all forms of business; the need for experts in the 
rapidly developing science of education; the nec- 
essity of releasing schools from politics and of 
placing responsibility in the open. The centring 
of power and responsibility looks toward a cor- 
responding holding for results, and hence, says 
Dr. Chamberlain, is democratic in the highest de- 
gree. : 

SHOULD SUPERINTENDENT HAVE MORE 

POWER? 


Dr. Chamberlain asked the superintendents 
pointedly if they thought they ought to have more 
power and they answered frankly that they did not 
think so. The powers now accorded seem to be 
adequate and satisfactory to them. It would 
seem, many believe, that in the long run the adapt- 
able and efficient superintendent will find his 
conceded powers commensurate with his ability to 
carry them into effect. 

Power should be centred in the superintendent 
as it is, Dr. Chamberlain agrees, but he does not 
think the present form of administration brings 
the best results. Team work is lacking, he says. 
The rank and file of teachers have a feeling that 
they are removed froni the superintendent and his 
office. The system of assistants and supervisors 
is not satisfactory and there is an actual barrier 
between the teaching foree and the administra- 
tion. . Power must be centred in the superintend- 
ent, but he must be constantly in active touch with 
the entire teaching force. To bring about this 
happy result Dr, Chamberlain suggests an advis- 
ory council plan. 


THE ADVISORY COUNCIL PLAN. 

The council may consist of a supervisor im 
charge of high schools, one in charge of grammar 
schools and one in charge of primary schools. 
“Then, for the present at least, we must have 
special teachers, as an intensive knowledge of our 
special subjects is not possessed by the average 
teacher. The council should further be composed 
of the supervisor of industrial expression, this to 
include the art of drawing and the mechanical or 
shop processes. Moreover, that no break may ex- 
ist between the grades and the high school, one 
supervisor should be responsible for grades one 
to twelve. 

“The fifth member of the council should be the 
supervisor of home economics. We would add to 
the council the supervisors, sixth, of music; 
seventh, of health and development; eighth, of 
physical education, including gymnastics, ath- 
letics, playgrounds, etc.; and nintk,of oral expres- 
sion. Added to these should be, tenth, a primary 
teacher, chosen by the primary teaching body of 
the city: eleventh, a grammar grade teacher cho- 
sen by her associates likewise; and twelfth, a high 
school instructor, selected by the secondary school 
people.” 

This 


would bring together a representative 
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council fromthe eatite feathing’ body. While 
bound to hear the views and opinions of the coun- 
cil members the superintendent is not bound to 
follow their advice or suggestion, for, being re- 
sponsible to the board, he must be given great 
freedom of action. After weighing the opinions 
of his associates, he should act in accordance with 
his own judgment and be held responsible for the 
outcome. Nevertheless, such participation by the 
regular teachers, through direct representation in 
the administration of the. school, system, will 
bring about a most desirable adjustment. 

“When the teachers of any division of the 
school system desire to bring before the super- 
intendent a measure for the conduct of the 
schools, they do so through their representative 
on the council. Thus every teacher in the sys- 
tem participates in the school management, the 
only limit placed upon advancement being that of 
incapacity. Objection will, of course, be raised, 
because many people can conceive of advance- 
ment only under the direction of a boss or over- 
seer. The plan suggested allows of co-operation 
and of individual assistance to the limit of individ- 
ual capacity.” 

In formulating this ingenious plan of organiza- 
tion, Dr. Chamberlain has drawn on that in force 
in the civil government in the Netherlands Prov- 
inces of Dutch Malaysia. L. L. W. 

———_—_-——-+- 9-0. @-0-¢ die 


JOY FROM EDUCATION 
A. CASWELL ELLIS 
University of Texas 

The glow which one feels when he learns in the 
study of botany the beautiful process by which 
the plant’s roots and leaves take in and create the 
plant food in forest and field is just as much an 
asset to the man, just as much an addition to the 
happiness of him who feels this glow as is the glow 
of physical warmth and well being which comes 
from the increased wood supply and food supply 
that comes to the nation as a result of applying 
this knowledge of the process of plant nutrition 
to forestry. The new enjoyment of a farm land- 
scape felt by one because he has had his artistic 
taste educated is just as keen and real as the en- 
joyment one gets from eating wheat that is grown 
in the field that makes the landscapes. The added 
thrill of pleasure which one who has studied ar- 
chitecture can feel at the sight of a great cathedral, 
or of an architecturally perfect cottage, is just as 
real and just as much an added wealth for the in- 
dividual as is the increased physical warmth and 
health which comes to the possessor of the new 
cottage. The delight which education makes it 
possible for a man to get from the reading of a 
beautiful poem or essay by his fireside in the 
evening is just as much an increase in his wealth 
as is the delight which comes from an electric 
lighting or waterworks system, made possible by 
scientific study. The wealth added directly to the 
lives of an educated people through their enjoy- 
ment of art, literature, music, science and philoso- 
phy is immeasurably greater than all the wealth of 
experience brought by any amount of increased 
physical possessions. If education did nothing 
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more than to widen, our mterests, broaden our 
sympathies, and take away some-of our prejudice, 
it would still add untold wealth to the individual and 
to the State. After all, the most important rela- 
tions in life are those with our human companions 
and not with mere physical surroundings. What- 
ever takes away prejudice, ugliness and stupidity 
from us and makes us and our companions more 
sympathetic, more sensible, more interesting and 
attractive and helpful to each other, adds thus 
more to our happiness, increases our spiritual 
wealth more, than all the physical possessions of 
the world.—Address. 
—_——_—__—____—-- ©-0-@-e- @-e- = 
VACATION SCHOOLS 
JAMES H. HARRIS 

Superintendeat, Dubuque, Ia. 

In view of the fact that there is a growing 
tendency toward the establishment of vacation 
schools in connection with the public school sys- 
tems of our large and medium-sized cities, with the 
reasonable probability that they are destined, in 
one form or another, to become a permanent fea- 
ture of public school activities, it is of increasing 
interest and importance to consider what is the 
precise function of the vacation school and how 
that function may be most effectively fulfilled. 

Is the vacation school exclusively for the pur- 
pose of affording pupils who have failed of pro- 
motion, an opportunity to make up the work in 
which they have failed? If it has other and more 
diverse functions, what are they, and how can they 
be co-ordinated with the academic function? Has 
it any points of contact with the playground cen- 
tres, which, in many cities, have already become a 
fixed institution? Can the functions of the two be 
coalesced, and if so, how? 

These are the questions which we would ven- 
ture not only to discuss but to exemplify from ac- 
tual experience in the conduct of the Dubuque 
vacation schools this summer. 

TWO CONTROLLING IDEAS. 

Two controlling ideas enter into the justification 
for vacation schools—one, that of affording an op- 
portunity to those pupils who through sickness or 
other cause have failed of promotion, to make up 
their work and proceed with their class; two, to 
provide recreational and occupational facilities 
for that large body of children in every city who 
have no convenient or directed means of enter- 
taining themselves. 

The first motive has to do with society's obliga- 
tion to economize the time of its young members 
and prevent that loss of time which in the sum to- 
tal amounts to a strikingly large item. It has been 
recently stated that the vacation schools of New 
York city, by giving children an opportunity to 
make up school work, save a total of 2,000 years 
to these children and to society. 

It is a well-known fact that the school year in 
the United States is on the average much shorter 
than that in Europe. The average length 
of the school year in this country is 
156.8 days; in western Europe it is 
slightly over 200; and in Australia 210. 
So that even when we add twenty or thirty days. 
to our school year we are not reaching the stan- 
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dard set by Germany, France, England, or Aus- 
tralia. 

It is coming to be a generally recognized fact 
that children do not need such a long summer va- 
cation as is generally given, and that, in the larger 
cities at least, the long vacation is a distinctly de- 
teriorating influence, both morally and intellectu- 
ally. 

Now this is not an argument for continuous 
school work throughout the summer. Respite 
from the routine of the schoolroom is altogether 
to be desired, and this respite should be long 
enough to furnish thorough physical relaxation 
and at the same time store up physical energy and 
vitality, through out-door life and exercise, for the 
long pull of the school year. But twelve weeks of 
idleness, with no definite forms of recreation or 
occupation, and, in the larger cities with no place 
for recreation or play except the street, are un- 
necessary and undesirable. 

The point we here make is not that the vacation 
school fill the entire summer, nor that it should be 
of the same character as the regular school, but 
that it should occupy a portion of each day for 
from four to six weeks of the summer; and that, 
while differing somewhat radically from the regu- 
lation type of school, it should yet furnish pleasur- 
able occupation and elevating recreation to the 
great numbers of children in every city of size, 
who have no place or opportunity for such health- 
ful occupation and recreation. 


VACATION SCHOOLS AND PLAYGROUND 
CENTRES. 

Those of us who have watched with interest and 
hearty approval the establishment and operation 
of playground centres in our cities have become 
aware that, immensely valuable as they are, they 
are only a stage in the evolution of a more service- 
able form of vacational activity which experience 
will unfold to us. The playground centre, as or- 
dinarily administered, is too exclusively play. Chil- 
dren get tired of play as well as of work, and it has 
exercised the wits of many a playground director 
to keep the children interested even when there 
was much variety to the forms of play. The sum- 
mer playground idea must inevitably evolve into a 
form of summer activity which shall intermingle 
in proper proportions, recreation and work. The 
recreational, or play, idea will naturally and prop- 
erly have j@ large place, but it will not dominate 
exclusively. Occupational activities both mental 
and manual—but particularly manual—will be 
found to add materially, not only to the value, but 
also to the interest of the summer school; and the 
ideal vacation school will come to be organized 
around three points; first, play and games,—su- 
pervised and directed; second, manual activities 
of a variety of kinds—sewing, embroidery, 
crotcheting—possibly cooking, for the girls; 
wood-work, card-board construction, basketry, 
weaving, book-binding, and other forms of hand 
work for the boys; third, intellectual work of a 
milder and less strenuous type than is found in the 
regular school routine and occupying a smaller 
proportion of time than the other two forms of ac- 
tivities, but nevertheless valuable, elevating, and 
tending to mental enlargement and unfolding. 
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IN DUBUQUE. 

It is along these three lines that we ‘have at- 
tempted to organize our two vacation schools in 
Dubuque this summer. We have made provision 
in our program for play, for manual activities, and 
for academic work. Each school has one teacher 
who devotes herself exclusively to the hand-work, 
and a second who gives her entire time to the aca- 
demic work. The plays and games are under the 
immediate control of the supervisor of physical 
training in the public schools, who goes from one 
school to the other, giving half her time to each. 
The programs are so arranged that the play-and- 
games period occurs while she is present to direct 
it. 

NEEDS SPECIAL TEAOHERS. 

The desirability of having special teachers for 
each phase of the school’s activities is, we believe, 
of prime importance. To place the burden of hand 
work, academic work, games and plays, on one 
teacher only is to impose too great a variety of oc- 
cupation and responsibility on that teacher and is 
likely to lead to inefficiency. Where each depart- 
ment of the work has a teacher who is specially 
qualified to perform it, there is bound to be more 
enthusiasm, better work, and generally better re- 
sults. 

The results of our form of organization are 
more than justifying the soundness of our views as 
to the nature of the vacation school. The children 
are genuinely happy and thoroughly enthusiastic. 
They are engaged in sewing, embroidery, weaving, 
basketry, drawing, paper-construction work, pen- 
nant making, and other forms of manual work, and 
are as busy as bees. 

At their play period they get exercise, recre- 
ation, and healthful out-door life from their cro- 
quet, captain ball, volley ball, baseball, and other 
games. For the academic work, the children are 
arranged in groups according to their needs—some 
arithmetic, some grammar, some spelling; and so 
on, 

Parents are satisfied and enthusiastic over the 
form of organization, and believe the right type 
of a summer school has been found. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion it may be said that the ideal va- 
cation school will not only afford an opportunity 
to children who have failed of promotion, to make 
up their work, but it will do much more. It will 
afford large opportunity for manual activities ad- 
justed to the needs and desires of those in attend- 
ance, and it will further furnish the facilities for 
play and games properly supervised and con- 
trolled. It is not unlikely that it will gradually 
absorb the functions of the playground centre, 
utilizing the play idea and necessity, but not mak- 
ing it the sole and exclusive form of activity. 

It will take cognizance of the fact that children 
are happy in being occupied in some useful form 
of manual activity even in summer, provided it is 
not too continuous and _ provided there 
is an abundance of play and out-door life to give 
that physical relaxation and development which it 
is one of the main functions of the stimmer vaca- 
tion to give. 
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150 JOURNAL OF 
A FEW ENGLISH SCHOOLS 
JULIA A. ROBINSON 
Bostun 

While in England I had the privilege of attend- 
ing a few of the schools, mostly of the primary 
grade, infant schools as they are called there. The 
first school I visited was at Stratford-on-Avon. The 
town was gay with streamers, banners, and flags in 
honor of the poet’s birthday. The day was sunny, 
bright and warm, and flowers were in bloom al- 
though it was but the twenty-second of April. 
While waiting for my train to return to Warwick 
I wandered into a schoolhouse near the station. 
Several long, narrow rooms opened one into the 
other by means of glass doors. In each room 
the children rose as | entered and gave a hearty 
welcome. They were all girls. In one room they 
were singing, “God save the King,” as they were 
to sing it at the pageant the following day. The 
teacher stood in a chair before the class to con- 
duct the singing. In another room a row of little 
girls read to me. It seemed strange to see the 
children sitting close together on benches with no 
backs and with along form or desk in front. | 
learned that this was quite the universal custom 
throughout England. ‘It strengthens the back,” 
one teacher said to me, “to sit without a support.” 
But I wondered how she would like 10 do so her- 
self, for hours together. The youngest children, 
however, usually have backs, sometimes very low 
ones, to their little benches. 

In every school | visited I found good order 
and almost perfect silence. 

The children obey instantly, yet it seemed to me 
theré was much freedom given them and there 
was no outward show of discipline. They seemed 
free and happy and interested in their work and 
when the teacher was speaking every eye was 
fixed on her. The teacher in nearly every case 
Was quiet and gentle in manner. In fact, all Eng- 
lish women speak quietly and softly, with little or 
no excitement of manner. 

At Oxford I went into a little schoolhouse sit- 
uated near the entrance of the Botanical gardens. 
It was very attractive on the outside and looked 
like a private house with a pretty garden, but in- 
side the rooms were small with little to make them 
pleasant. The few pictures were old and faded 
and the walls were dingy. I noticed in many of 
the school buildings that maps and charts were old 
and soiled. 

In London I became acquainted with the prin- 
cipal of one of the large infant departments and I 
spent one afternoon visiting her school. I reached 
the building just before the session opened and 
found the children playing in the large yard. 

Most of them were ragged and dirty. In fact, 
I noticed that a large part of the children in Lon- 
don attend school and even Sabbath school in an 
untidy condition. Like all children these ragged 
urchins were eager to help and by their assistance 
I soon found the lady for whom I was _ looking. 
The eight rooms of her department were all on 
the first floor. In each room, as we entered, the 
children rose in mass and gave the greeting, 
“Good afternoon, Marm.” Everywhere I found 
Kinglish children polite, both at school and on the 
street. 
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Some of the children were very tiny, indeed 
some were but three years old, and this in the in- 
fant or primary grade. The extreme poverty in 
many of the homes seems to account for this. The 
children are at least safe in the schoolroom. In 
each room of this building there was some large, 
handsome plaything that had been given for the 
pleasure of the children. In one it was a huge 
rocking horse, in another an immense teddy bear, 
as large as some of the children; in another it was 
a large doll house, fitted up with things the chil- 
dren themselves had brought, and so on. These 
playthings were changed from room to room at 
intervals. When we entered the room in which 
teddy bear was seated in a large chair in the cor- 
ner the principal thought she would give the chii- 
dren a little fun, so crouching behind Teddy in a 
gruff voice she pretended the bear was speaking 
to them. They all joined in a hearty laugh and 
worked the better for the diversion. In one room 
I found the children using small pad-like cards on 
which they wrote, drew pictures, or did number 
work, using chalk. At first the writing is very 
large. In another room they were using little 
trays of sand on the desk in which they made let- 
ters and figures. The afternoons are given en- 
tirely to manual -work, drawing, painting, nature 
work and games. Much attention is given to 
drawing and nature work. The drawing and 
painting are done entirely from _ nature. 
The children are taught to see things 
and to represent them as they’ see them. 
This I found emphasized in the schools through- 
out England. The finished work is displayed on 
the walls. Each room had its little plot of-ground 
outside for a garden and there was quite a rivalry 
to see which would look the best. All England 
loves flowers, it may be because the love is im- 
planted in their school days. 

Much attention is given to illustrating stories. 
Each teacher is free to use her own ingenuity and 
is not hampered by rules or ruts. The children 
sang to me very softly and at the close of schoo! 


they marched out to the sound of the piano. The 
piano is also used for the house games. This 
building was a fair example of the best school 


buildings in London but it seemed to me to be in no 
way equal, either in its rooms or its equipment, 
to our average school buildings in America. 
One morning I was passing through aside street 
in London when I was attracted by a 7 
children’s voices. 


chorus ot 
[ found that I was passing a 
schoolhouse. I knocked and asked to be ad- 
mitted. After some hesitancy on the part of the 
teacher I was allowed to enter for “just a few min- 
utes.” It was not the custom to admit visitors 
without a permit from the council, she informed 
me. But when I told her L was a teacher from 
America she concluded it would be all right and 
when I left she invited me to call again. The in- 
fant teacher in this building spelled and pronounced 
each word as she pointed to it in the book, the 
children repeating it after her. They sat in their 
seats and recited in chorus, with lusty voices. 

I was interested in some country schools I 
visited a few miles outside of London. One 
building I remember consisted of one large room 
for the older grades, which was divided into com- 
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partments by means of curtains, the infant depart- 
ment having a room by itself. The master drew 
back the curtains of this room, converting it into 
one, and the children sang for me—and their sing- 
ing was good, very good, both songs and by note. 
One song was “The Village. Blacksmith,” . by 
Longfellow, in honor of my presence. I told them 
of Longfellow’s home, which I had visited, and of 
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the armchair... They liad been having a talk on 
American moneyvand [I showed them some speci- 
mens in which they were much interested. It was 
an old building with pointed gables. The swal- 
lows had ‘built*their nests in the eaves and when 
the windows were opened they flew in with noisy 
wing. Inthe infant room the children were from 





{Continued on page 156.) 





CHICKEN CAMPAIGN 
[ Editorial. } 

A few boys and girls in every school in Barnes 
county, North Dakota, who were worthy and well 
qualified to raise chickens, were furnished a dozen 
thorough-bred White Leghorn eggs last year. 





MISS SANDERSON 


This was due to the enthusiasm of the county 
superintendent, Miss Minnie J. Neilson, and the 
Johnson Stock and Farming Company, which has 
one of the best White Leghorn poultry farms in 
the United States, August Walters, a graduate 
of Cornell University, has charge of this vast 
poultry establishment, and it was his enthusias'n 
and foresight that led to this great enterprise. 

Last June there were 60,000 White Leghori 
chickens on the Johnson farm. The farm sup- 
plies all the fowl for the dining cars of the North- 
ern Pacific railroad. 

The school girls are especially encouraged t> 
raise chickens. Mr. Walters makes out specific 
directions as to feeding and care of chickens for 
the teachers, who see to it that the young people 
really understand what to do. and when and hew. 
Miss Neilson, in an automobile, delivered these 
eggs to the schools in which pupils agreed to ail 
the conditions. There are 130 rural schools in 
Miss Neilson’s county. 

The entire school studies the chicken business, 
all children are interested in the success of the 
chicken raising scheme: The entire school is 
ready to defend the brood from hawks and 
skunks, which are the most deadly enemies of 
chickens in that state. Other children are keenly 
interested in raising corn and potatoes in compe- 
tition one with another. 

Before the schools took up this work the 
county had hard work to support one fair, new 
there are ten fairs held in the county each year, 
and all are successful. 

One hundred boys in the county tried for the 


prize for the best acre of corn, the greatest and 
best yield. 

At each of the ten fairs, Miss Nellie W. Farns- 
worth of the Valley City State Normal school 
gave demonstration cooking lessons and ad- 
dressed the women on the art of better house- 
keeping. 





MISS NEILSON 


The best success in chicken raising was by a 
young school girl, who succeeded in raising nine 
fine pullets and a rooster from her twelve eggs. 
The prize won her a trip to Fargo with a course 
in the State Agricultural College. 

Edwin Mayland, who is paid by the bankers, 
devotes his entire time to the direction of tie 
children’s out-of-school activities along these con- 
test lines. He takes charge of this work in each 
of the ten fairs of the county. These ten loca! 
fairs are made possible through the interest cf 
local business men, who readily supply the money 
for abundant prizes. 

In La Moure county, just south of Barnes 
county, Miss Laura Sanderson, county superin- 
tendent, had ten pupils in the county who won 
the trip to Fargo and the short course in the Agri- 
cultural College. Miss Sanderson went with 
them and stayed with them. 

In Barnes county, the town of Pillsbury, before 
it was three months old, had a local fair. Of 
course there was no hotel, hall, or church. The 
little railroad station was the only place for the 
exhibits and program. 

The only place to “feed” the crowd, for it was 
a crowd, was in the cook wagon of the threshing 
machine crew. In this lunch cart the women oi 
the vicinage cooked a dinner fit for kings and 
served on improvised tables in the field. 

In addition to individual competition there are 
school contests. In the ten fairs of Barnes 
county the school with the best exhibit won for 
the school a library of ten very desirable book; 

For wide-awake school atid country life 1 com 
mend you to North Dakota. 
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MAKE PEACE BRILLIANT 

The war spirit among the people is kept alive by 
being frequently fanned into a flame by military 
parades, by spectacular demonstrations, by bril- 
liancy of the uniforms and the marching. Peace 
needs to be promoted by pageants and festivals as 
brilliant and even more attractive because of the 
enlistment of the children. 

Historical pageants are of inestimable value his- 
torically, but even they are liable to magnify war 
events and soldier leaders. Take for example the 
recent magnificent celebrations of Perry’s victory, 
the spirit of it was usually the glorification of a 
naval triumph. 

There were notable exceptions, prominent 
among which was a Chicago school parade cele- 
brating “One Hundred Years of Peace.” 

The Forestville school with twelve hundred chil- 
dren from the kindergarten through the eighth 
grade had a parade on the boulevard that was 
brilliant in the extreme. 

Miss Florence Holbrook, principal, took “Hague 
Day” for the combination. It was one of those ex- 
ceedingly happy coincidents that the Peace Com- 
missioners of Great Britain were in Chicago and 
honored the occasion by viewing the parade and 
an address was made by Sir Arthur Lawley to the 
twelve hundred children and the attendant throng. 

Sir Arthur Lawley was most pronounced in his 
appreciation. Indeed, he said probably that of all 
the celebrations in his famous trip this was to him 
most significant. Most of those twelve hundred 
children will probably never have a more eventful 
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day in their lives than the sixteenth of May, 1913, 
on Grand Boulevard, which was cleared for the day 
by the police and kept cleared during the parade 
and exercises. 

All girls were in white and all boys had white 
shirtwaists. Garlands, crowns, laurel wreaths and 
sashes were abundant and most impressive. 

At the head of the procession were borne large 
American and English flags. Next there appeared 
an immense banner bearing the words “100 Years 
of Peace.” Columbia followed next in line, ac- 
companied by three twenty-foot flags. Next came 
a group of twenty girls in white gowns, bearing 
garlands, enacting a tableau, “Peace.” The four 
attendants were “Industry,” “Health,” “Joy,” and 
“Abundance.” 

The next battalion, consisting of younger chil- 
dren, bore a sixteen-foot American flag at its head. 
This was followed by another group representing 
‘Education.” In this were four girls in cap and 
gown, four pupils bearing agricultural implements, 
four with kitchen utensils, four equipped with man- 
ual training tools, four girls sewing and four 
bearers of musicai instruments. Forty boys with 
dumbbells represented physical culture, and twenty 
girls rendered gymnastic dances on the green. 

The next division was headed by forty-two for- 
eign flags and a banner on which was inscribed 
“Peace for the World.” Then fluttered in the 
breeze twenty-four thirty-six inch peace flags, bor- 
dered with five inches of white. These were fol- 
lowed by twenty mottoes, such as ‘Peace, not 
War,” “Life, not Death,” “Joy, not Grief,’ 
“Wealth, not Want,’ and “Hope, not Despair.” 

The light infantry brought up the rear—the 
kindergartners. These little people had a tiny 
wagon, in which were some wee folk with a dove. 

Why cannot every city have such a Peace 
Pageant in One or more schools every year? 

it would be an easy matter to so arrange this 
that every child would be a part of such a glorious 
celebration at least two or three times in his ele- 
mentary school life and once in his high school 
course. 

Such a brilliant demonstration of Peace annually ; 
such an opportunity for every child to be a part of 
a Peace Pageant at least twice in his school days 
would be of inestimable service in making America 
dominate the world for Peace and Prosperity. 

engineer 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 

The Russell Sage Foundation was incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New York in April, 
1907. The endowment is $10,000,000, given by 
Mrs. Russell Sage. The purpose of the Founda- 
tion, as stated in its charter, is “the improvement 
ot Social and living conditions in the United States 
of America,” 
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The trustees are Mrs. Russell Sage, Robert W. 
deForest, Cleveland H. Dodge, Mrs. Helen Gould 
Shepard, Robert C. Ogden, Mrs. William B. Rice, 
Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, Alfred T. White. The 
general director is John M. Glenn, 105 East 22d 
street, New York. 

One o: the most important features of the Sage 
Foundation is the “division of education,” which 
had its inception in the backward children investi- 
gation of the Russell Sage Foundation, which be- 
gan work on November 1, 1907, with the object of 
studying ‘‘retardation” in the public schools. The 
work rapidly increased in scope and led to studies 
of factors influencing the physical as well as the 
intellectual welfare of school children. This broad- 
ening of the work led after some two years to re- 
organization of the investigation in November, 
1909, as the present division of education. The 
fundamental purpose underlying the work of the 
division is to discover, formulate, and apply 
methods for illuminating and clarifying educa- 
tional problems. The work aims to discover facts, 
formulate methods, and develop forms of record 
keeping which will aid workers in the field of edu- 
cation to substitute knowledge for opinion, and to 
base action on evidence rather than on speculation. 

In the field of educational administration the 
work is in the main devoted to problems having 
to do with the progress of school children, and 
here the object is to conduct researches and de- 
velop methods that aim to secure for each child 
the best and most complete education possible 
within the limits of the time that he can remain 
in school. 

In the field of school hygiene the principal in- 
terests are the medical inspection of schools and 
open-air schools ; and here the aim is to secure for 
each child, normal or defective, such physical vigor 
and mental vitality as will best enable him to take 
full advantage of the free education offered by the 
State. 

In school statistics the work consists both in 
conducting their own researches and in assisting 
others who are carrying on investigations and 
need help in the statistical parts of their studies. 

The methods of work aim not only at discover- 
ing facts, but at bringing them to the attention of 
educators and social workers in such a form and 
manner that they can neither be misunderstood 
nor disregarded. 

The following pamphlets have been issued by the 
division. A nominal price is charged for each, to 
help cover cost of printing and mailing. Where 
any single pamphlet is purchased in quantities of 
100 or more a discount of twenty-five per cent. is 
allowed. 

Make all checks payable to the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

61. “The Relation of Physical Defects to School 
Progress,” Leonard P. Ayres, Ph. D. A statisti- 
cal study based on 7,608 cases. 9 pp. Price, 5 
cents. 

77. “Why 250,000 Children Quit School,” 
Luther H. Gulick, M. D. An account of an in- 
vestigation of the reasons why so large a propor- 
tion of children fail to complete the school course. 
30 pp. Price, 5 cents. 
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94. “Measurements as Applied to School Hy- 
giene,” Luther H. Gulick, M. D. A presentation 
of the need for measuring the results of our pres- 
ent school processes. 7 pp. Price, 5 cents. 

96. “The New Attitude of the School Towards 
the Health of the Child,” Leonard P. Ayres, 
Ph. D. Brief account of how the abnormal child 
is reshaping the aims of education. 8 pp. Price, 
5 cents. 

99. “Medical Inspection Legislation,” compiled 
by Leonard P. Ayres, Ph. D. Contains map, 
tabular presentation, abstract, suggestions as to 
model law, and each law verbatim. 54 pp. Price, 
20 cents. , 

101. “What American Cities are Doing for the 
Health of School-Children.” A report covering 
conditions in 1,038 cities. 44 pp. Price, 15 cents. 


—_——— 
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TUITION HIGH SCHOOLS 

Connecticut witnessed the queerest attempt at 
freak educational legislation this year ever pro- 
posed in New England, we think. It was nothing 
less than the introduction of a bill to charge a 
tuition for high school opportunities. Of course 
it was laughed out of court before it fairly got in. 
It would not be easy to imagine a more absurd 
proposition from any standpoint. 

It is not to be denied that a man can argue 
against free public high schools, or free public 
schools of any kind, as to that matter, but it does 
not take much wit to see that we shall do away 
with public street lighting, public paved streets, 
public libraries, public parks and many other 
things before we do away with free public high 
schools. 

Seventy years ago there were far fewer than 
one hundred free public high schools in the United 
States, now there are more than ten thousand. 
We have been adding more free public high 
schools per month than all there were in the New 
World seventy-five years ago. 

It is like trying to catch on to a de luxe train at 
high speed to try to stop the American zeal over 
free public high schools. The father of that bill 
is more than fifty years too late. He has a stern 
chase of a most disheartening kind. Our only re- 
gret is that New England has to father such out- 
of-dateness, 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF PEARSE AND BRANDENBERG 

Two prominent city superintendents of schools, 
each with an election for a term of years, have re- 
signed. to .accept mormal school presidencies— 
Carroll G. Pearse at the Milwaukee Normal 
school, and W. A. Brandenberg of Oklahoma City 
to the normal school at Pittsburg, Kansas. 

What is the significance of this? It certainly 
means that these two men believe the future for 
an aspiring educator is in normal school activity. 

They are evidently correct in their diagnosis. 
The state normal schools are certainly full of the 
highest: professional promise. One must be so 
blind that he» will not see the glory of the dawn 
who does not appreciate that the people, that all 
the people regard the normal schools with ardent 
favor, and will stand behind them in royal fashion, 
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and the profession will not rest until these insti- 
tutions come into their own. 

Of course it is a shock to a c'ass ot educators 
to have these presidencies with their good salaries 
and opportunities go to practical educators. 
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IN MEMORY OF W. T. STEAD 

Miss Kate Stevens, principal of the Montem 
Street school, London, honorary life member of 
the National Education Association, who won 
many American friends by her addresses before 
the N. E. A. in San Francisco in 1910, is in this 
country in the interest of the memorial fund to 
build homes for working women in London to be 
known as the Stead Hostels. 

Miss Stevens came on the Franconia and 
brought wreaths made by members of the family 
of Mr. Stead, and when tthe’ Franconia 
was near the spot where the Titanic went down, 
the engine stopped and 1,500 passengers stood with 
bared heads while prayer was said and Miss 
Stevens dropped the family wreaths into the sea. 

It was a most impressive service. Miss Stevens 
was a personal friend of Mr. Stead and of the 
family. 

ROTHMANN OF ST. LOUIS 

C. G. Rothmann of St. Louis is an assistant su- 
perintendent who has rendered the schools of a 
city a service that deserves highest recognition. 

The one adequate educational museum in the 
United States that is largely and wisely used bv 
all the schools is the one that was established in 
St. Louis after the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion of 1903 through the activity of Mr. Roth- 
mann. 

The museum was opened in 1905 and the growth 
has been remarkable as the following figures 





show :— 

. Collections Books 
a RA Ge SA ie 6 Ae Ang eo 5,011 0 
BE als on kn bry nn aod albee sbi wile o% 11,830 300 
SS a eae 16,690 2,748 
ETRE Ot na 6 oc. osic00 4604.50.04 9% 0 19,153 3,368 
Pe aN SISOS Bi i ein chia d oblidveclee 23,153 4,365 
ES FES ee ee 4,790 
CE Me Re a od ee eee 37,954 9,030 
DP EY, oh R cos chases as cde ent ox 42,994 12,471 


On Monday morning the requisitions are made 
by teachers from the various schools, the collec- 
tions and books are delivered and a receipt taken. 
At the same time the materials delivered the pre- 
vious week are returned. As soon as the collec- 
tions reach the museum they are carefully looked 
over and such as have been injured in any way are 
sent to the “hospital” for repairs before they are 
sent out again. 

Mr. Rothmann has this for a monument to his 
vision of ten years ago, as a demonstration of the 
possibilities of intelligent devotion to a great mis- 
sion. 


«+4 Ap eo-~O> 
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RESOLUTIONS AT N. EB, A. 

The resolutions prepared for the meeting at 
Salt Lake city were probably the most carefully 
prepared of any hitherto presented, certainly they 
were prepared more elaborately than any others 
have been, but they were not even read but instead 
were presented in pamphlet form. There was no 
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attempt to adopt them but they. were “received” 
and placed on file. 

Few of the exercises, other papers, or addresses 
approached these in literary worth or in profes- 
sional importance, hence the Journal of Education 
will from week to week present them entire. They 
deserve most careful reading and keenest profes- 
sional attention. 
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S@ SAY WE ALL OF US 
Manager Graham of the local music committee 
for the N. E. A. received a warm letter of thanks 
from Secretary D. W. Springer in regard 
to the musical program provided during the con- 
vention.’ The letter closes with the following 
terms :— 

“I wish it were possible, through you, to con- 
vey to every one of the persons who appeared up- 
on the several musical programs, our thanks for 
the pleasurable entertainment afforded us. From 
soloists, choruses and accompanists we received 
a musical treat which we will long remember, and 


in so far as it may be possible, please tender our 
thanks.” 


pew on 
we 


RURAL LYCEUMS 

The State Normal school at Troy, Alabama, has 
a Series of rural lyceums. This year the talent in 
the Normal school, teachers and students, gave 101 
lectures and entertainments in rural communities 
thereabouts. So successful was the movement 
that much more will be provided for each season 
hereafter. It is good for the professors and stu- 
dents as well jas for the communities. Other 
Southern Normal schools are planning similar 
courses. 








tive service at the command of the boards of 
health who pronounce it dangerous in the ex- 
treme. Microbes must not be shaken into the 
air even out-of-doors. 


David Starr Jordan, Chancellor of Stanford 
University, is the one man in all the world who 
takes an adequate view of the senselessness, cost 
and horrors of war. 


On August 11,,Hon. Henry Sabin, LL.D., Des 
Moines, Iowa, was eighty-four years old, and he is 
remarkably well for his years. 

Wisconsin is in earnest in her purpose to be 
ready for Mr. Ayres’ next study of the schools in 
the states. 


It is improbable that 1913-14 can have such an 
educational catastrophe record as that of October 
of 1912-13. 


A mass meeting of women who have the ballot 
means a lot more than it does when they do not 
have it. 

The Volume of Proceedings of the N. E. A. 
would be worth twice as much if it was half as 
large. 


A few superintendents, college presidents and 
normal school principals appear to have survived. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND MEXICO. 


As the Mexican situation has grown more 
serious Congress has shown a wise disposition to 
leave its untangling to the President and to re- 
frain from embarrassing him by rash actions or 
tash utterances. Even the sensational press of 
the country has abated a little its mischievous 
propensity; to stir up trouble. It is of the ut- 
most importance, under such conditions as now 
exist, that not only President Huerta but the 
Mexican people of all factions should ‘te con- 
vinced that the United States has only pacific 
and conciliatory intentions. If Mr. Lin: had been 
commissioned as Ambassador, the «uestion of 
official recognition of the Huerta government 
would have been immediately raised; ior in that 
case he would have had to be accred ted to sone 
govern:ncnt. But he was sent out only as Presi- 
dent Wulson’s personal representative ani his 
right to gather information in that capac::y can- 
not be seriously questioned. 


AN EMBARRASSING SITUATION. 


The death of Senator Johnston of Aiahama. 
after a brief illness, has created an embarrassing 
situation. The Democratic majority on _ the 
tariff is so small that every vote counts. Gover- 
nor \’Neal of Alabama has named Representa- 
tive Clayton to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
Senator Johnston’s death. Under the old order 
of things, there would have been no doubt of the 
validity of such an appointment. But, under the 
new constitutional amendment providing for the 
election of senators by the direct vote of the 
people, the case is different. The amendment 
does not give the Governor power to appoint ex- 
cept under expressed authority given by the 
legislature. Leading Democratic senators were 
of the opinion that Governor O’Neal’s_ course 
should have been to convene the legislature be- 
fore he acted, and they telegraphed him to that 
effect, but he went ahead notwithstanding. It is 
now doubtful whether the Senate will seat Mr. 
Clayton. 


A NARROW MARGIN. 


Forty-nine Democratic senators, including 
Senator Johnston, had declared their purpose to 
support the tariff bill on its final passage. This 
allows for the defection of the two Louisiana 
senators, who will not vote for the bill because of 
the sugar schedule. The death of Senator 
Johnston, if his place is not filled before the vote 
is taken, leaves the senate forty-eight to forty- 
seven in favor of the bill. But if any western 
senator, not in favor of free sugar, should vote 
against the bill, the affirmative vote would be 
only forty-seven, and there would be no chance 
to carry it by the casting vote of the vice-presi- 
dent. The only hope for the bill, in that case, 
would be in its getting one Or more votes from 
the minority. The situation is further compli- 
cated by the serious illness of Senator Culberson 
of Texas, who is undergoing treatment in Con- 


necticut and may not be able to return to Wash- 
ington in season for the final vote. 


IMPEACHING A GOVERNOR. 


The proposed impeachment of Governor Sul- 
zer of New York, for “wilful and corrupt conduct 
in office and for high crimes and misdemeanors,” 
is one of the most painful incidents in recent 
American politics. It is charged that the 
governor falsified under oath his campaign con- 
tribution account, diverted some of the funds to 
his own use for the purchase of stock, and traded 
executive approval of bills for support of his 
direct primary measure. So far as the _ stock 
speculations are concerned, it appears that Mrs, 
Sulzer, without her husband’s knowledge, used 
money which he gave her in these speculations; 
and that the accounts with stock brokers, oi 
which he had denied knowledge, were in reality 
her accounts. As to the other charges, they rest 
on evidence given before a legislative investigating 
committee, and their force cannot be judged un- 


til the governor has had an opportunity to defend 
himself. 


POLITICS AND THE CURRENCY. 


Two of the changes which were made in the 
currency bill before it was thrown into the Dem- 
ocratic caucus indicate a desire to meet the 
obvious objection that the Federal Reserve 
Board, into whose hands it is proposed to put 
the banking interests of the country, might be- 
come a dangerous piece of political machinery. 
One of these amendments creates a Federal 
Advisory Council, elected by the directors of the 
Reserve Banks; but its powers are advisory only, 
and leave all decisions to the politically-appointed 
Federal Reserve Board. The other directs that 
of the four members of the Reserve Board whom 
the President is authorized to name, not more 
than two shall be of the same political party. 
But, as the three ex-officio members are of the 
President’s party, this merely gives a political 
board of five to two instead of one politically 
solid. 


TOO MANY EXPOSITIONS? 


The course of the British government in re- 
fusing to participate in the Panama canal ex- 
position has been sharply criticised in Parliament, 
in particular by Mr. Redmond, the Nationalist 
leader. The government's course is defended on 
the ground of economy, the plea of the parlia- 
mentary under-secretary who spoke in its defence 
being that it could not afford to spend a million 
and a quarter dollars in such a manner. This 
may be true; yet if the government had fore- 
seen the impression which would inevitably be- 
come general, that its action was caused by pique 
over the canal tolls question, perhaps it would 
have felt it cheaper to spend the money Yet 
tirere is some force to the objection of expense 
in these frequently recurring expositions; for the 
San Francisco exposition will be the sixth in 
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four to six years of age. They wrote on slates 
and read by spelling out the words. They sang 
a “coo-coo” song for me very sweetly. 

I met a boy from this school on the street later 
and he asked: “Do you know what Independence 
Day means? | asked my mother and she couldn't 
tell me.” So I explained to him the meaning of 
our Fourth of July. All the boys lifted their hats 
and spoke to me after seeing me in the school- 
room. 

In another school, a few miles from this one, I 
found the children weaving baskets, making thread 
frames and bead baskets, cutting and mounting pic- 
tures and doing much in that line of work, also na- 
ture work. Flowers were brought in and laid on 
the desks and the children copied them in water 
colors, painting without drawing the outline. The 
little tots wrote on slates and had slats in their 
desks in which to put them. In this particular 
room the desks were folded back before the chil- 
dren rose. They recited gems of poetry and sang 
very softly. 

In another school I found the older children 
reading by themselves and for their own amuse- 
ment from books the teacher had lent them. Some 
of the younger ones had been given the privilege 
of studying in the yard. There four little mites 
sat demurely on a bench, their heads buried in a 
primer. The children draw on pasteboard slates. 
The teacher has much freedom and is not expected 
to “push” the children. 

I visited a school in Cambridge, one of the uni- 
versity towns. Here I found quite a good build- 
ing and some excellent work. In the lowest grade 
there were both boys and girls, in the higher 
grades only girls. The number work and read- 
ing were both good and I heard some excellent 
singing which was accompanied by the piano. 
There was good marching, also accompanied by 
piano,’ This building was better equipped than 
the most I visited. In this school the children pay 
six pence, twelve cents, a week. In some schools 
they pay more than that, but a large proportion of 
the schools are now entirely free. 

It was a hot day, the twelfth of July, when I 
visited this school and teachers and scholars were 
nearly melted, but they informed me cheerfully that 
they would soon have “a holiday,” as the vacation 
is called. That reminds me that the summer va- 
cations are not nearly as long in England as with 
us. Five or six weeks is the extent. The time 
of the vacation varies according to circumstances. 
In the rural districts it is taken in harvest time so 
the boys may help on the farm. In London they 
teach through the month of July, having only the 
month of August for the holiday, beginning again 
the first of September. The signal for “no school” 
on stormy days is unheard of. The teacher’s sal- 
ary is regulated largely by the number of pupils 
and by the average attendance. 

In the cathedral town of Lincoln I visited two 
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schools. The first was a council school, free. It 
was a fine building, reminding me of home. It 
seemed to be quite new, up-to-date and well 
equipped. It was two stories in height. On each 
floor there was a long passage way with dressing 
rooms and on either side were three rooms—large, 
airy rooms, well furnished. The children marched 
into their respective rooms at nine o'clock. I 
visited only the lowest grade. It was July 19, the 
day for closing school, and the children were a bit 
restless and expectant, as the teacher said, which 
was quite natural. After the morning gem, the 
prayer and several songs, a new memory gem was 
taught. After a number of recitations in con- 
cert individuals were called upon to recite it. At 
last one dear little golden-haired girl recited quite 
correctly :-— 

“My heart is God’s littl garden, 

And the fruit I bear each day, 


Are the deeds He shall see me do, 
And the words he shall hear me say.” 


After that they marched out to play. 

The next was a Wesleyan school which met in 
a very old building. The children were crowded 
close together on rows of benches that rose tier 
above tier somewhat like the seats of a theatre. 
In one room three teachers were trying to do 
duty, but the principal informed me they were 
hoping to have a better building before very long. 
In the room where the youngest children were 
gathered I heard reading which was not very ex- 
pressive. They used sand slates on which they 
were drawing and writing. The sand slate con- 
sists of a small wooden tray in which sand has 
been placed, a little more than enough to cover 
the bottom. It is easily shaken up so that a 
large amount of work can be performed without 
changing material. The only objection to this in 
my mind was, would the children simply play with 
the sand, or shake it up before the teacher had 
time to inspect their work? However I did not 
see that done in the rooms I visited. English 
children are obedient and quiet, but I could not 
help imagining some of the inventive children. with 
whom I have had to deal given the freedom of a 
tray of sand in the schoolroom. : 

At one or two schools they were a little loath 
to have me enter until I had fully introduced my- 
self, when they were most cordial and were ready 
to give me all the information I wished and to 
have me see the working of the school. I re- 
member at one country school the teacher said to 
me when I asked if I might visit: “Why, the chil- 
dren are working now, what do you wish to see?” I 
told her that was just what I wanted—to see them 
at their every-day work. Then she invited me in and 
in a most friendly manner displayed their work. 
At another school where the principal had been a 
little distant at first, saying they were busy, he ex- 
claimed upon hearing that I came from America: 
“Why, you ought to have told me that at first! I 
should have given you a better greeting.” And 


he gave me a most urgent invitation to come 
again. 


0 0-0-2 0 


Playing, the child grows character... therefore there is nothing in the whole 
range of schooling that is as educational.—Jacob Riis. 
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A VOCATIONAL COMMENCEMENT 
N. BAKER 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools of Alabama 

A rather unusual commencement was held at 
one of the village schools of Alabama last sum- 
mer. It was held in an unusual schoolhouse upon 
an unusually hot day. 

Who has not attended one of these village com- 
mencements and seen the fancy, useless drills and 
heard “The Charge of the Light Brigade” or “The 
Ride of Jennie McNeal”! 

After the audience had been entertained by 
a song by the chorus club, the first number on the 
program was announced. There appeared the 
little girl in a white frock with the inevitable blue 
ribbon in her hair, but strange to say, instead of 
reciting “Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight,” she 
stmply said: “I will show you how to sew on a but- 
ton.” This she did, not only sewing on the but- 
ton, but describing what she did in very good Eng- 
lish. 

The subject of “Tomato Culture” was then 
handled by a boy who planted seed and trans- 
planted plants in one end of a box and pruned a 
large stalk growing in the other end of the box. 

A girl of the fourth grade then told how to lay 
a fire, observing that the first two essential steps 
were to have the stove well polished and the ashes 
all removed. 

Then came a baseball drill by nine boys and a 
fan drill by some girls. This fan drill was the 
first and only thing on the program to remind 
one of the “old-time” commencement. 

After “How to Sew a Belt on an Apron” was 
rendered by a girl using a sewing machine upon 
the stage, a boy came forward bearing a bookcase 
he had made. Holding up the tools used in its 
construction, he named each and suggested an 
adequate bill of material to be used in the con- 
struction of such a case. 

After a house work drill, with brush and pan, by 
the second grade (this school has no pupils above 
the sixth), there was given a play originated by 
teachers and pupils, the plot of which was as fol- 
lows :— 

The mother goes away for the day, leaving the 
house in charge of the children. Soon their aunt 
from a distant state appears. It becomes neces- 
sary to prepare dinner. This the children do— 
cooking, laying the table, serving the meal and 
eating it in the presence of the audience. 

Some prizes were awarded (right or wrong, 
we are simply recording), prizes for best made 
dresses, aprons, shopping bags, taborets, etc. 

It was a four-room school, but an eight-room 
building. The additional rooms were a kitchen, 
dining-room, a library and a bedroom. There 
are no janitors for this building. The pupils take 
“turn” in “keeping house.” Each day some pre- 
pare the noonday meal, others serve, still others 
look after the beds and linen. 

The school garden furnishes the vegetables for 
the table, while the surplus is sold to purchase 
equipment for the building. 

There is an athletic field where regular and sys- 
tematic physical drills are given and interesting in- 
vigorating games are engaged in. 
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The pupils of this school are gaining culture. 
They are doing as much academic work as pupils 
of other schools are doing and more of the prac- 
tical and useful. 

This is a school in which the body is not neglec- 
ted. The hand and eye are developed and the in- 
tellect keeps pace with the needs and demands of 
living. 

It is a negro school. 

For white or negro, such a commencement is 
the reasonable thing: the typical closing of days 
gone by is the unreasonable and absurd.—School 
Board Journal. 

—— ——-—-0-.9-0-.@-0--9-e-— — -—_____ ——_ 
THE RUSSIAN VISITORS AND RUSSIAN EDUCA- 
TION 

The visit of investigation to this country of sev- 
enty-five Russian scientists and teachers (under 
the auspices of the Moscow, Russia, Society for 
the Promotion of Technical Knowledge) calls at- 
tention to the recent developments of public edu- 
cation plans in the land of the Czar. 

It is just half a century since the primary school 
law of Russia was enacted (following the emanci- 
pation of the serfs in 1861) to meet the needs for, 
at least, the rudiments of education for the mil- 
lions of freedmen. These schools at the last cen- 
sus (1910) numbered 78,699, with 4,203,246 pupils 
and 154,652 teachers (for which a total of over 
$30,000,000 was expended) despite the fact that 
they are organized under two diverse and op- 
posing school systems, one dominated by the 
church, the other by the State. The public pri- 
mary schools, it is interesting to note, number 
less (their numbers 37,046 as compared with 40,- 
028 parochial schools); but their attendance is 
nearly double—2,650,058, as compared with 1,476,- 
124 in the parochial schools. Parochial schools 
have been large recipients of public appropria- 
tions and the time-old question of church and 
State has long complicated the educational prog- 
ress in Russia. 

The original law has good educational features, 
requiring the admission of all children regardless 
of creed, rank or sex, a common curriculum for 
all and the formation into a single group of all 
the different denominational schools. The curricu- 
lum includes the three elementary branches, with 
church singing and religious instruction, given 
either by the parish priest or a special teacher ap- 
proved by the district school council. The dis- 
trict councils, it is apropos to state, are formed 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction; though they 
must include two representatives of the zemstvos 
(local administrative boards). 

The new Russian Duma (national representa- 
tive legislative body), created in 1905, has consis- 
tently and forcefully called public attention to the 
glaring defects and inadequacy of the Russian 
educational system, and the need. for prompt, fur- 
ther extension and improvement. Among the de- 
fects pointed out are not only the conditions re- 
stricting the progress of the publie primary 
schools, but the formal character of secondary 
education: the need for self-government by the 
universities; for larger education appropriations, 
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The Russian universities number 2,140 profes- 
sors and 34,587 students (in 1910); and the middle 
or secondary schools 1,751, with 34,059 instruc- 


tors and directors and 511,448 pupils (in 1910). 


The universities are not yet open to women, for 
whom, however, courses of university standard 
are now provided. In Moscow nearly 5,000 
women students take advantage of these courses, 
and in St. Petersburg there are about 4,500 
women university students. The St. Petersburg 
Medical Institute for Women, organized in 1904, 
has now over 1,600 students and is maintained at 
a cost of $160,000 a year, of which sum the govern- 
ment supplies about one-third, 

The demand for women teachers has broken 
down the bars of conservatism. The Russian 
government now maintains over eighty normal 
schools, some of which prepare special teachers 
for the Tartar, Chuvash, Kirghiz and other tribal 
schools.. In addition pedagogical courses are 
given in girls’ higher urban and secondary schools, 
and lectures on the theory and art of teaching are 
delivered by university professors at Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, the tendency being to bring 
teacher training up to university standards. 

Among the educational reform measures advo- 
cated are the decentralization of schools and the 
association of unofficial bodies with the school 
system; the increase of teachers’ salaries; teach- 
ers’ pensions, and the teaching of other languages 
with Russian. In the Duma’s first five years 
(from 1907-12), the appropriations for education 
were as large as the total sum expended by Rus- 
sia for the same purpose during the preceding 
century. 

Work for rural schools in Russia is a century 
old and more. Village schools for peasants on the 
imperial domains were established early in the 
nineteenth century. These schools (supported by 
taxes on the peasants) were for the training of 
clerks needed in the work of rural administra- 
tion. Proprietors of large estates also provided 
rural schools as did some private associations. 

Schools of agriculture and technical’ schools 
have sprung up under the auspices of the Im- 
perial Department of Agriculture. which has es- 
tablished twelve technical schools managed by 
state instructors, lends money on long credit and 
organizes exhibitions of the peasant arts and 
crafts. Home industries still obtain in Russia and 
it is estimated in the Russian Year Book of 1912 
that there are about four million Russian 
peasants whose whole time is engaged in handi- 
crafts and small machine industries not grouped in 
the modern factory svstem. These include finely 
wrought metal work, lace and embroidery, wood 
and horn carving, and quaint tovs. The govern- 
ment employs a snecial staff of expert instructors 
in different branches of these handicrafts. 

The development of Russian industry and com- 
merce has heen a potent factor in the promotion 
of technical education. Five higher technological 
institutions have now over 400 professors and over 
9000 students, and have lone served for teacher 
training in these lines About thirty vears ago, 


all the existing technical schools were brought 
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under the direction of the Imperial Bureau of Pub- 
lic Instruction, which has evolved a graded system 
of-lower and secondary technical schools. 

In these schools the promoters of progressive 
education in Russia aim to meet the actual needs 
of the people, without confinement to “the hard 
and fast limits of general theories of education at 
the expense of practical knowledge,” and also 
“not harnessing to the utilitarian knowledge which 
denies the profit of general culture.” 

J. A. Stewart. - 
——____—§o0-9-e-¢-0——___—_ 
FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN IN NEW YORK 
SCHOOLS 

The report of Dr. Goddard of the Vineland, N. 
J., school on the ungraded classes in New York 
schools is exceedingly interesting. Dr. Goddard 
found 15,000 feeble-minded children in the New 
York schools, two per cent. of the total school en- 
rollment. Some of these are as far along as the 
high schoo!. <A large number of the cases were 
morons. 

Three things which interfered with caring for 
the mentally defective children are, according to 
Dr. Goddard, that “the grade teacher is unable to 
properly decide the mentality of the child,” “the 
pride of the teacher and principal in the school 


‘leads to concealment of facts as to such children,” 


and the fact “that mental defectiveness is often 
complicated with physical defect.” 

“One of the two possible solutions of the prob- 
lem, what shall be done with the mentally defec- 
tive child in New York? is segregation and coloni- 
zation. It is, therefore, most unfortunate that the 
one institution which the city supports for that 
purpose should have such a reputation as to make 
this solution difficult and often impossible. It is 
possible to have colonies and institutions so at- 
tractive that parents are eager to have their chil- 
dren placed there. This has been demonstrated 
in many places the country over. Until we come 
to the point where we decide to take these chil- 
dren forcibly away from their parents, whether 
they are willing or not, everything depends upon 
winning the parents’ consent, and this can be 
done if the institutions are conducted in the right 
way, and if entrance to them has been made simple 
and pleasant.” 

“Tt seems clear that these children are not 
proper candidates for such education as the pub- 
lic school is now able to give, and, to that extent, 
do not belong in the svstem. But the fact still 
remains that they must be cared for. To the ex- 
tent that society understands the situation, it 
will certainly demand that these children be 
‘cared for and trained. Whether society will place 
the burden upon the public school system, or 
whether it will establish another agency for doing 
this work, remains to be seen. If the latter plan 
is adopted, then, of course, the public school svs- 
tem is relieved, and the next step would be the 
establishment of some tribunal which would de- 
cide all doubtful case 

The next step is to recognize what has been 
accepted by nearly all of the people who have 
studied this problem carefully, arid have done most 
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toward its solution, viz: that book work is prac- 
tically useless for these children, and that our work 
with them, instead of being half manual, should 
be all manual and vocational. Careful psycho- 
logical studies of the type of mind possessed by 
these defectives show that they are incapable of 
dealing with abstractions, and that everything is 
abstract with them that does not concern those 
things that enter into their daily life and experi- 
ence. 

“Separate schools would thus be established for 
these children, each one under. a principal who 
would be an expert in this work, who could de- 
vote his entire time to the problem and give the 
adequate supervision which is so seriously needed. 

“The schools established on this independent 
and free basis would also be able to control the 
question of material and provide what was needed 
for their work. 

“Ultimately these schools should develop into 
home schools, keeping the children as many hours 
as possible, and many of them even over night. 
And, finally, they should develop into city insti- 
tutions-for defectives, thus largely solving the 
problem.” 
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FOREST FLOWERS 


WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY 





‘Brown University 


How common it is to hear one say: “I am going 
to the woods to gather flowers.” As a matter of 
fact, however, after early spring the forest is about 
the last place to look for them. In the later 
months they prefer the open rather; the marsh, 
the dell, stream and river banks, and above all, 
marshes and bays. There are, however, a few 
plants characteristic of deep, dark woods, and 
found only therein. They are the favorites of the 
dryad and the wood nymph, of Titania, Oberon, 
Ariel and Puck. 

Among these is the ever-mystical Indian-pipe, 
cut, as it were, out of alabaster. Torpid is the 
fancy that does not run riot at sight of this ghostly 
Belonging to the highly organized Heath 
Family, it vet has somewhat the appearance of a 
fungus. Like mushroom and toadstool, too, it 
produces no chlorophyl or leaf green, but unlike 
them, it shows traces of leaves in the shape of 
scales, lance-shaped or ovate. These are alternate 
in position. There is another species pink and 
orange in color, that has a number of flowers in- 
stead of the single one of the familiar pipe. 

Indian-pipe, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, wake robin, and 
closed gentian naturally lend themselves to 
poetry and are beloved of children. Many are the 
changes that have been rung upon them. Nearly 
related to the pipes are the Prince’s pine or 
pipsissewa and the skin-leaf or pvrola, of which 
there are several pretty species. The flowers of 
these are all white or pink and of a peculiar waxy 
texture. The one-flowered pvyrola has, besides, a 


flower. 
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delicious odor. The Indian-pipe is imitated by 
several other plants of diverse and widely separa- 
ted families. In other words, similar environment 
has produced like results in otherwise unrelated 
things. Thus, the orchids present us the queer 
and pretty coral roots of several species, the com- 
mon botanical names of which refer to the appear- 
ance of the subterranean parts. Like the Indian- 
pipe, too, these plants are saprophytes, i. e., they 
live on decaying vegetable matter. On the other 
hand, beech drops, which resemble them, are root 
parasites on beech trees, or to speak classically 
dwell “sub tegmine fazi.”. These plants are very 
late bloomers, and always in beech groves. The 
wood lover as he walks the forest, perhaps with 
eyes cast down, nor thinking at all of trees, is 
certain when the sees one of these plants that 
beech trees are above and around him. 

One of the most charming forest flowers surely 
is the little Mitchella repens, now so often grown 
under glass in winter, when its light-red berries 
impart a gleam of summer to one’s chamber or 
parlor. Indeed, it will sometimes open its pure 
white fragrant blossoms to bless the household. 
But, after all, it is in the woods that it is ever 
fairest, and beautiful as it is transplanted to the 
house, one feels a sense of regret as each year 
its popularity increases as it becomes less fre- 
quent. 

In the runlets in the woods in late summer, one 
often sees the great sunny disks of the chrysan- 
themum-like bur-marigold or Bidens laevis. It is 
as showy as any Coreopsis. Near it will be grow- 
ing, perhaps, tall spikes of smart-weed with lanceo- 
late leaves and white flowers. 

I think perhaps the showiest forest flowers of 
late summer, apart from asters and golden-rods, 
are certain big, bell-shaped Gerardias, of which 
we have three yellow species, known as false fox- 
glove. They are much larger than their familiar 
purple cousins of the open and the salt marsh. 

A peculiar forest plant one sees now and then 
near the coast, is climbing thoroughwort, Mi- 
kania scandens. It is deliciouly fragrant and can 
thus be hailed from afar. It is peculiar from the 
fact that one rarely seeg a climbing composite. 

One minute flower, apt to escape the untrained 
eye, is to be found in mid-summer anywhere in 
deep woods, namely, cow-wheat or melampyre, 
a near relative of snap-dragons and gerardias. It is 
observed to blacken in dying, always a diagnostic 
feature of root-parasites. Gerardias, by the way, 
show the same phenomenon. 

The reader of White’s “Selborne” always mar- 
vels at the great number of objects seen and de- 
scribed by the kindly rector in his classic natural 
history of his village—a remote parish in Eng- 
land. After all, such a record is only the result of 
patient and alert observation, accompanied by a 
love of nature. Given the last and anyone may 
emulate this charming work, though few may at- 
tain to its excellence. 
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Nature’s methods are evolutionary, not revolutionary. — The Philistine. 
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MAKING A VICE OF A VIRTUE 


[From the New York Tribune.] 


Hon, Frank B. Willis of Ada, ©., is the champion 
speller of the United States. having distanced all com- 
ers in a Washington spelling bee. We suppose Mr. 
Willis, school teacher, college professor and Represent- 
active in Congress, could not avoid winning. There are 
a few peculiar people who simply cannot spell inoor- 
rectly. But the more we consider Mr. Willis’s achieve- 
ment the worse it looks. Frankly, the gentleman from 
Ohio ought to be ashamed of himself. 

It was not ordinary tongue twisters that Mr. Willis 
spelled correctly. It was a collection of word horrors 
that anybody would be ashamed to whisper to himself 
alone in the dark. “Fuchsia” and “gneiss” and “da- 
zuerrotype” on the contest list are all right. So are 
“desuetude” and “cantaloupe.” But who ever heard 
or wants to hear of “bdellium” or “ogee” or “cedrela- 
ceous”’? 

We have looked up these disagreeable mouthfuls and 
they really are in the dictionaries. But so are thous- 
ands of other words that can easily be avoided through 
a long and perfectly respectable life. (Those ardent 
souls who have read the Bible through will have hit 
“bdellium” in Genesis—if they were awake. But we do 
not concede that reading the Bible through is a neces- 
sary condition precedent to respectability.) 

It is a pleasure to add a word of personal sympathy 
for the newspaper correspondent who failed on the word 
“cgoutchouc.” We can think of mothin~ evil enough 
to say of this word, undoubtedly the worst in the Eng- 
lish language. It is a nasty, treacherous, sneezy reptile. 
Its use ought to be prohibited by the Constitution. 


We say of “caoutchouc,” as we say of the rest of the 


words by which Mr. Willis triumphed, that we don’t 
know how to spell #t and we are proud of the fact. 
Furthermore we hope we never will know how, and we 
view with distrust anybody who does. 
—————+0-¢-0-@-2--e-___—- 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION 


The Journal of Education has always hesitated to 
reprint the mistakes of pupils, but we have in hand some 
real, “true as Gospel” mistakes made in a classical high 
school in Massachusetts since last September which we 
cannot resist printing:— 

FRESHMAN FOLLIES. 

If he would not have been executed, he would not 
have been able to keep his promises. 

It was right that Charles should be executed, because 
it would cost more to keep him in prison than to exe- 
cute him. 

Feudalism began with the vassals, and in that time all 
men were not created equal. 

He was very dignified, which led to his downfall. 

The English won the battle of Cressy because they 
had more plain clothes men, 

EXTRACTS FROM A COLLECTION OF WISE 
SAYINGS BY JUNIORS. 

He almost hypnotized her by his gesturlations. (From 
a recitation on the garden scene in “The House of 
Seven Gables.’’) 

Cervantes is a place in Greece. 

Society in the reign of Queen Anne must have been a 
very common, everyday occurrence. 

The poem (“Rape of the Lock,”) is written to make 
it funnier than it is, for if it wasn’t it wouldn’t be so 
amusing. 

The use of so many adjectives (in “Henry Esmond”) 
retards the movement as it takes time to read them. 

Burns’ father hired a tooter for his children. 'e 

If a picture deals with people of long ago, a mission 
frame would be appropriate in such a case, because they 
both match. 

Choleric means having the colic. 

She cried so much it was called a comic. 

Thackeray's transitions are mostly in the seventeenth 


chapter. 
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CITIZFNS MADE AND REMADE. By William R. 
George and Lyman Beecher Stowe. An Interpreta- 
tion of the Significance and Influence of George 
Junior Republics. Cloth. Illustrated. 265 pp. Price, 
$1.25. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

This is a book which the editor of the Journal 
of Education has desired most earnestly. The readers 
of the Journal of Education for the past twenty years 
do not need to be told that the editor has been raptur- 
ously devoted to the George Junior Republic and to its 
founder, William R. George. The Journal and its editor 
have championed Jacob Riis, William R. George, 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, and John E. Gunckel in season 
and out of season, but there has never been anything 
at all adequate in print about Mr. George until now. 
His own story of George Junior Republic, fascinating 
as it is, left much to be desired because it concerned 
the past and present wholly and had no place for the 
larger co-ordinating work or for visions such as Ly- 
man Beecher Stowe gives to the conception of the 
Junior Republic idea. 

The feeling one has instinctively who hears Mr. 
George or reads his other book is that only a William 
R. George or some genius closely akin to him could* 
do it, but Mr. Stowe carries it over to the public 
schools and tells better than is told elsewhere the story 
of Seli-Government in Schools. In short this is the best 
account of the rise and progress of the George Junior 
Republic movement and of self-government in school 
and opens up the whole range of self-making citizen- 
ship. 

it is wholesome from the standpoint of boys and girls, 
of fathers and mothers, of teachers and preachers, of 
schools and Sunday schools, of philanthropists and 
statesmen. 


AN ADVANCED ENGLISH GRAMMAR WITH EX- 
ERCISES. By George Lyman Kittredge of Harvard 
and Frank Edgar Farley of Simmons College. Cloth 
333 pp. Price, 80 cents. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn & Co. 

There has been constant inveighing against teaching 
English grammar for fifty years, but it was never more 
universally taught than now, and like spelling, it will 
be taught to our great-grandchildren. The pendulum 
will always swing to and fro too much and too little, 
but in the vast majority af school’s there will rarely be 
much tendency to place the emphasis on the what to 
eliminate. 

Both of these authors have had phenomenal success 
in achieving results in the correct and graceful use of 
English by their students. All that could be asked of 
any text-book would be that it help other teachers to 
do in small measure what they are doing in large meas- 
ure. Everything to which Professor Kittredge puts his 
name is a masterpiece, so that in addition to being a 
suggestive and most helpful book for class teaching and 
student study, it is the best authority on all controverted 
points. For illustration, nowhere can one find in six 
pages anything more specific and admirable on “shall” 
and “will” or ten better pages on “should” and “would.” 
_While a few pages are given to an adequate review of 
simple matters in grammar, the book as a whole is writ- 
ten for those who think it well worth while to teach 
English that it will be correctly and attractively written. 


ART FOR LIFE’S SAKE. By Charles H. Caftin. New 
York: The Prang Company. 12mo. Cloth. 287 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

The author of this interesting volume has written ex- 
tensively on Art, having told in fine diction “The Story 
of Dutch Paintings,” and following this the “Story” re- 
spectively of Spanish, French, and American painting. 
In-this new volume he seeks to apply the principles of 
Art to the ideals and conduct of individual and collect- 
ive lite. The life-spirit of several epochs, such as that 
of Cathedral building, the Italian Renaissance, the 
Renaissance in Holland, etc., is carefully and _ intelli- 
gently traced and registered. Then he deals with such 
subjects as “The World’s Need of Art,” the “Art Mo- 
tive of the Artist.” “Natural Beauty and Artistic 
Beauty,” and many other kindred themes. And through- 
out all his treatment of themes, he shows the relation 
of Art to life, at once beneficial and broadening. 
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LESSONS IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN WOMEN. 
By Ruth Austin. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 159 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
This is a carefully written manual for use in settle- 

ments and evening schools, compiled on the model of 
“English for Foreigners,” by Dr. Peter Roberts, but 
intended solely for women, The preliminary lessons 
deal with the parts of the body, the objects ordinarily 
to be seen in a room, ete.—the usual material for lan- 
guage work under the direct method. Succeeding lessons 
take up working in a factory, keeping house, shopping, 
marketing, schools, public institutions, etc., and the 
more advanced lessons consist of stories and helpful 
advice for the immigrant. There are also a number of 
selections of poetry of a fairly simple nature. Pen and 
ink drawings which should help to stimutate the pupils’ 
interest are also scattered throughout the book. 

THE RIVERSIDE READERS. 


Eighth Reader. By 
Superintendent James 


H. Van Sickle, Springfield, 


Massachusetts, and Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Indian- 
apolis, and Frances Jenkins, Decatur, Illinois. 4 Park 
street, Boston Houghton, Mifflin Company.  I[llus- 


trated. Cloth. 310 np. Price, 60 cents. 

The Eighth Reader is by far the most difficult of all 
the series to make, because the others have covered all 
phases of reading for learning to read and for learning 
through reading. There is a disposition on the part of 
some superintendents to have no “Reader” for the eighth 
grade, because of their failure to appreciate the 
possibilities of such a book. An Eighth Reader like 
this provides nearly fifty masterpieces, each in a class 
by itself, and representing unwards of twenty authors. 
Each masterpiece should be read and carefully studied 
under skilful guidance by every child before he leaves 
the grammar grades. With many pupils the greatest 
good of the elementary school from the standpoint of 
good reading is lost because they do not read the best 
literature under skilful guidance in the eighth grades. 
They do not study masterpieces, do not studv about 
them, do not know authors so thoroughly and interest- 
ingly as to give a genuine relish for what they write be- 
cause they write #, nor for masterpieces because they 
are choice literature. The Van Sickle-Seegmiller Eighth 
Reader accomplishes all that is desirable in this regard. 


There are the choice selections of Emerson, Lowell, 
Irving, Poe, Bret Harte, Kipling, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, William Dean Howells, Dallas Liore Sharp, 
Henry Van Dyke, Mary Johnson, James Fenimore 


Cooper, and others. 


DRAMATIZATION, FROM ENGLISH CLASSICS 
ADAPTED IN DRAMATIC FORM. For first four 
vears. By Sarah E. Simons and Clem Irwin Orr, 
both of Washington. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co. Cloth. 384 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The city of Washington was one of the first to mag- 
nify dramatization in the grades and has insistently 
given an ardent relish for the best in literature by the 
dramatization of masterpieces. These authors believe 
that there is a psychology and a pedagogy of dramati- 
zation. The first sixty-four pages are devoted to the 
science and art of dramatic work in school and the re- 
mainder of the book to the dramatization of selections 
from such masterpieces as “Treasure Island.” “Ivanhoe” 
“Robin Hood,” “The Odyssey,” “The Illi d.” “The Last 
of the Mohicans,” “A Tale of Two Citie ”” “Silas Mar- 
ner,” ““Tales of a Wayside Inn,” “The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” “The Canterbury Tales,” “Idylls of the King,” 
“Henry Esmond.” and “Comus.” 


GRADED FRENCH METHOD. By W. F. Giese, 
University of Wisconsin. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Cloth. 448 pp. 

Professor Giese’s book is a combination of the read- 
ing and grammatical methods, with the emphasis, how- 
ever, on the reading. There are twenty-two chapters, 
each consisting of a grammar lesson, two or more se- 
lections for reading in which the grammatical principles 
under discussion are illustrated again and again, drill 
exercises, and composition. The most notable feature 
is the complete absence of the short disconnected sen- 
tence so common in modern language text-books, which 
the author discards “for the reason that the student 
seems to acquire through it but little grammar, still 
less vocabulary, and almost no feeling for the living 
language.” There is a deal of truth in his contention, 
and he might have added that the method he has fol- 
lowed far surpasses the other im interest. The passages 
for reading are very cleverly done, considering the ne- 
cessity for practice on a given grammatical principle and 
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the fact that the selections are graded and what is 
more they have a genuine ‘French smack which is sadly 
lacking in many books of the class. For teachers who 
follow the modified reading method, no better text can 
be found, aaa 


HOW TO OBTAIN CITIZENSHIP. A. Book for the 
Foreigner, in English, Italian, Yiddish, German, and 
French. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. New York: 
Sully & Kleinteich. Cloth. 288 pp. 

This book of information for the foreigner should be 
extremely useful to the prospective citizen. It contains 
ail that he need know to fulfill. ‘the requirements for 
naturalization, stripped of technicality and legal verbi- 
age, together with a deal of other information as to how 
he should conduct himself. The explanation of natural- 
ization requirements is carefully compiled, and includes 
reproductions of correctly filled out papers. The book 
also contains a list of questions which may be asked 
by the court, with the proper answer to each, the full 
text of the Constitution and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the main facts concerning the govern- 
ment, the army and navy, voting, an abstract of busi- 
ness law, and a dictionary of legal, technical, and busi- 
ness terms. Practically the same material is repro- 
duced in Italian, Yiddish, German, and French, for the 
benefit of those ‘who cannot read English easily. 


BARBARA’S PHILIPPINE JOURNEY. By. Fran- 
ces Williston Burks. Illustrated by Hermann Heyer, 
Earl Horter, and G. W. Peters. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company. Cloth. 200 pp. 

Professor Frank M. McMurry in his introductory note 
says: “The story “‘Barbara’s Philinnine Journey,’ bids 
fair to be classed with Tane Andrews’ ‘Seven Little Sis- 
ters.” Greater praise could not be given any book of 
this kind, and mo man’s opinion could mean more than 
that of Mr. McMurry. The utmost praise we can give 
the book is to say we are confident that the estimate 
is everyway justified. All American children should 
know of the Philippines and nowhere else can they know 
so much of them or be so happy in learning of them as 
here. We think we can improve upon Dr. McMurry’s 
endorsement by saying that even Jane Andrews never 
had such captivating illustrations for her books as 
many of these in “Barbara’s Philippine Journey.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news te be 
inserted under this heading are 


school autherities 

f every state in the Union. Te be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Cepy 
be received by the editor net 

than Friday preceding date ef 





AUGUST. 


27: American Federation for Sex Hy- 
giene, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Dr. Robert N. Wilson, Philadelphia, 


ec’y. 

25-30: Fourth International Congress 
on School Hygiene, Buffalo; Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the 
City of New York, New York City, 
secretarv-gen-sral. 

29-Sept. 13: Eighth International Con- 
gress of Students (“Corda Fra- 
tres”), Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.: arrangements made .by Cor- 
nell Cosmopolitian Club. 


OCTOBER, 


19-25: Seventh Annual Convention, 
National Society for the Promotfon 
of Industrial Education, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; C. A. Prosser, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City, 
sec’y. 

22-25: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. Fifty-first annual meeting, 
Minneapolis; Dean L. A. Weigle, 
yee College, Northfield, prestf- 

ent. 

23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Montpelier. 

24: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
efation, Hartford and New Haven; 
Ss. P. Will ard, Colchester, sec’y. 

24: Hampden County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield: Lina 
M. Greenlaw, Springfield, sec’y. 

30-31 and November 1: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, Provi- 
dence; John F. Deering, Arctic, 
sec’y. 

30-31: Maine Association, Bangor; H. 
A. Allen, Augusta, sec’y. 

October, 3)-November 1: Southern 
Education Association, Nashville; 
WwW. F. Feagin, Montgomery, Ala., 
seC’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


5-7: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Omaha: W. C. Bishop, Uni- 
versitv Place, sec’y. 

6-S: Wisconsin ,Teachers’ Associa- 
taon, Milwaukee. 

DECEMBER. 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles, sec’y. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

SOUTH PORTLAND. Ernest H. 
Pratt, who has been principal of 
Pennell Institute at Gray. was 
elected principal of the high school 
here to succeed Louis B. Farnham. 

WINSLOW. Reginald F. Har- 
mon, superintendent of the East- 
port-Lubec district of public 
schools, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools in Winslow and 
Benton, the two towns forming the 
district. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PORTSMOUTH. Frank H. 
Thurston, principal of Colebrook 
Academy for the past three vears, 
was elected principal of Portsmouth 
high school. Mr. Thurston is a 
graduate of the Maine Central In- 
stitute and of Bates College with the 


class of 1906. 


VERMONT. 
BELLOWS FALLS. Manual 
training students at the high school 
are. considering erecting a grand 


stand on the campus when school 
opens. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. An interesting feature 
of the report of the business agent 
for the school committee of Boston 
is the statement of the number of 
books lost in the schools during the 
year. Last year there were 6,744 
books reported lost, or a total in 
twenty-eight years of 75,409. 

WILLIAMSBURG. Superin- 
tendent Goodhue of this district has 
for several years maintained large 
school industrial clubs in each town. 
A great deal of interest in the work 
of these clubs has been shown by 
both citizens and pupils and very fine 
exhibitions have been given by the 
clubs annually. The State Agricul- 
tural College has co-operated in 
making the work successful. <A 
wealthy citizen of Springfield, with 
large agricultural interests in the 
district, Nathan D. Hill, has prom- 
ised to pay the entire salary of an 
expert to work in conjunction with 
Superintendent Goodhue and have 
charge of this line of work. By the 
advice of Agent Stimson of the state 
board of education, Professor Frank 
L. Edwards of Rockland, Mass., 
has been engaged for the position 
and will enter upon his duties at 
once. A large and costly school 
building, the gift of Mrs. L. D. 
James of Williamsburg, is now in 
process of construction and will be 
fully equipped for giving instruction 
in agriculture and domestic science. 

HOLDEN. Clarence E.. Brock- 
way, for thirteen years superintend- 
ent of schools in West Springfield, 
has been appointed superintendent 
of schools in Holden, Paxton, Rut- 
landy and Oakham by the Worcester 
central union school committee. 

FAIRHAVEN. Charles H. 
Woodbury, for the past three years 
principal of the high school at Do- 
ver, was elected sub-master of the 
high school’ to succeed Paul M. 
Macklin, who resigned recently to 
accept the position of principal of 
the Grafton high school. 

NATICK. George L. Spaulding 
of Dover was elected principal of 
the South Natick grammar school. 





CONNECTICUT. 
MIDDLETOWN. Mrs. E. B. 


Gowin, wife of Professor Gowin, 
who has charge of the work in so- 
ciology at Wesleyan, has been. work- 
ing at the factory of the Goodyear 
Rubber Company, making rubber 
shoes. She has accepted a place at 
the Hartford public high school this 
fall to teach English and history. 

Mrs. Gowin is securing data for a 
high school textbook on vocations 
for girls that she expects to write. 
It is to obtain first hand informa- 
tion for this work that she is work- 
ing at the rubber factory, and later 
she may undertake work in other 
industries. Professor Gowin is 
preparing a companion volume on 
vocations for boys. Professor and 
Mrs. Gowin have been encouraged in 
their efforts by Superintendent W. 
A. Wheatley of this city, who last 
year introduced in the high school 
a vocational information course. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 
NEW YORK. 
Thomas S. O’Brien, who retires as 
associate superintendent on a life 
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pension of $2,000, has been one of 
the vital factors in public school ac- 
tivities for many years. Few men 
have ever known the system in the 
broad vision or in detail better than 
has Mr. O’Brien, and he has received 
many testimonials of appreciation 
upon retirement. 


YONKERS. President Charles 
Phillips Easton of the Saunders 
Trades School of this city has dem- 
onstrated as completely as has been 
done anywhere in America the possi- 
bilities of usefulness to the individ- 
ual and to the community, indus- 
trially and morally, of vocational in- 
dustrial training. 


PORT EWEN. Seven hundred 
home gardens were started in Port 
Ewen, N. Y., this year under the 
direction of the school authorities. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. The total en- 


rolilment in ten years was increased 
1,177, and the high school enroll- 
ment increased 428. That is, the 
chool enrollment increased eleven 
per cent. and the high school, sixty- 
six per cent. The men teachers’ sal- 
aries were increased forty per cent. 
and the women teachers twenty-eight 
per cent. The grade teachers were 
increased thirty per cent., the grade 
principals forty-three per cent., and 
the high school teachers sixteen per 
cent. 


ROYERSFORD. E. O. Seitz, 
who resigned as principal of the 
Royersford schools, has accepted a 
position as principal of the schools 
at Hurlock, Maryl nd. 


BRYN MAWR. Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege is to establish this fall an open- 
air school for instruction that will 
make girls physically perfect above 
everything else. Twenty pupils, 
from ten to twelve years old, as 
near perfection physically as can be 
found, will be trained for seven years 
in elementary tactics. 

The school will be housed in 
seven separate one-story class- 
rooms constructed of wood and 
glass. The four sides will be so ar- 
ranged as to be let down in 
pleasant weather. In cold weather 
the pupils will be clothed in Esqui- 
mau suits. 

According to M. Carey Thomas, 
dean of the college, it will take 
eleven years to ascertain whether the 
scheme is going to prove a suc- 
cess. 

The girls will be trained in the 
open all the time; they will have all 
kinds of physical exercises and out- 
door life, and when they leave Bryn 
Mawr they are expected to have not 
mly a perfect physical condition to 
aid them, but to have learned all the 
rudiments of English, Latin, French, 
and German, to solve simple and 
original algebraic problems, to draw, 
to model, to appreciate pictures, to 
interpret music by rhythmic move- 


ments, to express musical impres- 
sions by dancing, and to compose 
musical compositions. At the age 


of seventeen or eighteen years they 
will be able to enter Bryn Mawr 
College and complete their classical 
education. 

The pupil in the open-air school 
who has passed the best test after 
seven years will receive a $2,100 
scholarship at Bryn Mawr. She will 
receive not only her tuition but all 
her expenses for four years. 
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) Nant betaren gy While abroad 
uperintendent in. W. Brum- 
baugh was elected Veiieniniene 
the International Congress of Home 
Education at their annual meeting 
held im Ghent. Belgium. The next 
conference will be held in this city 
in August, 1914. 


VIRGINIA. 

FREELING. The boards of 
school trustees of the Clintwood and 
Kenady districts of Dickenson 
County have decidéd not to employ 
married female teachers in the pub- 
lic schools. It is probable that the 
other districts will make like regu- 
lations. - During the past four years 
about fifty per cent. of the teachers 
were women. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. This stirring 
editorial is from the Birmingham 
Ledger :— 

“Alabama is soon to take three de- 
cided forward steps in the promo- 
tion of public education. Compul- 
sory education, local taxation for lo- 
cal schools, and industrial education 
are three subjects that are now re- 
ceiving the attention of public sen- 
timent in this state. 

“Tt is predicted by close students 
of state politics that a compulsory 
education law will be enacted by the 
next Alabama legislature. At least 
one candidate for governor is known 
to favor compulsory education. 

“The educational leaders of the 
the state have already inaugurated 
a campaign for compulsory educa- 
tion and the cause, it is predicted, is 
going to be a winning one in Ala- 
‘bama. The next two vears, accord- 
ing to all signs, will see a compul- 
sory education law in operation in 
Alabama. 

“The next four years will witness 
much progress in industrial educa- 
tion. Thoughtful people of Ala- 
bama realize that if Alabama is to 
take the position it should as an in- 
dustrial state, the youth must be 
trained to operate the industries. 

“The last legislature enacted a law 
providing for creating a school of 
sndustries and arts at Ragland, but 
owing to the depleted condition of 
the state treasury, the funds have 
never been available. 

“The marvelous growth of Ala- 
bama as a manufacturing state has 
made it imperative for the state to 
establish schools that will train 
young men who are skilled to oper- 
ate the industries of the state. 

“The demand for the trained men 
by the industrial corporations 1s 
pressing in Alabama. 

“The following examnle will show 
the many opportunities that are pre- 
sented every day to young men who 
have been trained im the industrial 
schools. Recently a young man 
fresh from Harvard, where he made 
a splendid record in the literary 
course, applied at the office of a big 
industry for a position. 

“His training had taught ‘im to do 
office work only. As soon as the 
manager of the plant saw the young 
man he said: ‘Yes, we want a man 
to take charge as superintendent of 
our plant if vou are skilled in this 
kind of work.’ 

“* T ean only do office work” was 


the reply of the applicant for a po- 
Sition. 

“*Well, I am sorry, put we uave 
plenty of bookkeepers, what we need 
are men who can operate our 
plants.’ 

“The next legislature, it is prac- 
tically certain, will give a big boost 
to industrial education.” 

Our excuse for quotine this article 
is not on account of compulsory at- 
tendance nor ihocal taxation, which 
have thad due consideration for some 
time, and will rightly receive more 
until the fight is won, but on ac- 
.ount of the importance attached to 
industrial education by placing it as 
one of the “big three” in educational 
necessities for the immediate fu- 
cure. We are with the Ledger on 
these three points. 





OKLAHOMA. 


This state is in a worse. school 
book muddle than has been enjoyed 
by any other state in the Union in 
all time. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ROADS. = School children 
and teachers of Pointe Coupee parish 
in the flood district of Louisiana, 
planted 15,000 fruit and pecan trees 
last year. Superintendent C. F. Tru- 
deau has also a plan whereby road 
work in the parish will be done by 
school boys. 


TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS. Principal N. M. Wil- 
liams of the high school has been 
elected to succeed Superintendent L. 
E. Wolfe. Memphis has been a one- 
term city for some time and it is not 
easy to break the habit. 

The following newspaper comment 
on the late Robert C. Ogden is en- 
dorsed by every Southern edu- 
cator:— 

“The South has lost a good friend 
in the death of Robert C. Ogden. He 
was a staunch advocate of education 
for the negro. He originated the 
plan of annual conferences of men 
from the North and South to con- 
sider the problem and to devise ways 
toward its solution, and he was the 
head of the broader and _ better- 
equipped organization that followed 
and has been made permanent. His 
vital idea in this work was co-opera- 
tion between leading men of both 
sections having common aims. As 
president of the board of trustees of 
Hampton Institute he had to deal 
with one of the most complex prob- 
lems. Colonel Armstrong, who 
founded Hampton Institute, could 
never have made it what it was but 
for the strong arm and unfailing ad- 
vice of Mr. Ogden. The adminis- 
trative ability of the man was. fre- 
markable and coupled with it was a 
democracy, kindliness and simplicity 
that always rang true. Robert Og- 
den was a rare man.” 


SODDY. Miss Sarah Richmond 
took the state prize in raising and 
cannine vegetables. She raised 1,000 
cans of vegetables on a tenth of an 
acre and canned them satisfactorily. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The circular sent 
out to Cincinnati principals ex- 
plains the new children’s code. 
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1. Boys, under sixteen must at< 
tend school until they have com- 
pleted the sixth grade; girls under 
eighteen until they have completed 
the seventh grade. 

2. Without respect to adyance- 
ment, boys must.in all cases attend 
schoo! until they are fifteen and girls 
until they are sixteen years of age. 

3. Boys who are fifteen and who 
have completed the sixth grade and 
girls who are eighteen and who have 
completéd the seventh grade are en- 
titled to age and schooline certifi- 
cates permitting them to be em- 
ployed. Special vacation certifi- 
cates, good onlv during vacation, 
may be obtained .without regard to 
che grade requirement. 

Boys under sixteen and girls 
under eighteen can be employed 
only. upon the presentation of age 
and schooling certificates. Girls 
ander eighteen can be employed only 
en, vacations. 

5. The new law applies to all.— 
The city solicitor rules that the pro- 
Visions of the tiew law apply “fs “alt 
children—to those who have ob- 
tained cértificates and are at work 
under the provisions of the old law 
as well as to those who have not 
been previously employed. 

6. Continuation School—Under 
the old law, which has not been re- 
pealed, boys between the ages of 
fifteen and sixteen and who have not 
completed the eighth grade must 
attend Continuation school for four 
hours a week (the present Cincin- 
nati requirement). 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Pullman Tech- 
nical high school will soon be es- 
tablished here. When George M. 
Pullman died fifteen years ago he 
left $1,200,000 to build and maintain 
a first-rate technical school for resi- 
dents of Pullman or employees of 
the Pullman company. But the trus- 
tees decided “that the fund was not 
enough for the purpose, and let the 
interest accumulate while maturing 
plans. Professor L. G. Weld has 
been in Europe inspecting the best 
work done there, and will soon re- 
turn to assist in the construction of 
the buildings, which will cost about 
$500,000. The Springfield, Mass., 
Republican. says, speaking of the 
plans: “The world has changed a 
good deal in fifteen years, and the 
plan of the school will considerably 
transcend the founder's ideal, liberal 
as that was. He thought of it, for 
example, mainly as a school of man- 
ual training in woodwork, but an 
other milestone has been passed, and 
this is the age of steel for railway 
coaches, as for many other things 
that used to be made of wood; steel 
cabinet-making will have an import- 
ant place in the school work and 
‘will add to the cost. Nor can the 
training of girls nowadays be ig- 
nored, and they will have a liberal 
share of the advantages offered by 
the school, though what courses will 
be provided has not been deter- 
mined beyond the inevitable instruc- 
tion in cooking, sewing, and the 
other ‘household arts. These. however 
even if old-fashioned, are as im- 
portant as ever, and the modern 
conditions of life have made _ in- 
creasingly necessary some _ instruc- 
tion outside the home.” 

In adopting simplified spelling of 
twelve words recommended by the 
National Education Association, the 
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Chicago Evening Post secured the 
endorsement of a formidable list of 
educators and publicists “thruout” 
the Middle West. The twelve 
wotds are: tho, thoro, thru, catalog, 
demagog, prolog, altho, thorofare, 
thruout, decalog, pedagog, pro- 


am. 

URBANA. A farmers’ conven- 
tion hall is being erected on the 
grounds of the University of Illi- 
nois here that will be the largest and 
most unique of its kind in the world. 
It will seat 10,000 people on the main 
floor and 5,000 in the galleries. It 
will cost $400,000. 


MICHIGAN. 

The State Normal schools under 
the advice of Governor Ferris fared 
better than ever before. 

KALAMIAZOO. The state nor- 
mal school has in process of erec- 
tion a new science building 146 feet 


jong. It will be better equipped than 
any other science’ building in the 
state. 

WISCONSIN. 


The State Normal schools fared 
better at the hands of the legislature 
than they have fared in a long time. 

MADISON. The new county 
board of education bill provides that 
the county superintendent shall be a 
member ex-officio. The other mem- 
bers are elected. : 

A new bulletin on Industrial Edu- 
cation and Dependency by Profes- 
sor John R. Commons of the Univer- 
sity of Wiscongin is now in press. _ 

A “vocational adviser,” who will 
undertake to advise women students 
who do not want to become teach- 
ers and are undecided as to what 
other field of work to enter, is now 
at the University. This adviser, 
Miss Katherine § Alvord, is in 
touch with vocational bureaus at Chi- 
cago, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, the purposes of which are 
to find positions for girls outside of 
teaching and to find capable girls 
to fill these positions. 

MILWAUKEE. William T. 
Stephens, for the past five years on 


the Milwaukee Normal ; school 
faculty, thas resigned to join the 


faculty of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Briefly summarizing the accom- 
plishments of Carroll G. Pearse as 
superintendent here the Milwaukee 
Free Press indicates the following: 

First—-School courses have been 
modified to fit abilities of students; 
the “square deal” with children has 
been insisted upon. 

Second—Teachers’ salaries have 
been raised. New school buildings 
being erected are a monument to Mr. 
Pearse’s zeal and knowledge of 
needs. 

Third—There has been built up in 
Milwaukee one of the most efficient 
systems of vocational and industrial 
education in the United States. 

Fourth—The school system is a 
compact, developing unit expressive 
of Mr. Pearse’s sound progressivism. 

The Free Press of July 27 devoted 
a full page to the successes of Carroll 
3. Pearse as superintendent of the 
city for nine years. The article was 
written by William G. Pieplow, long- 
time member of the board of educa- 
tion. Here is a characteristic sen- 
tence :— 

“Mr. Pearse has been a real edu- 
cational léader. He has not been 
contented to do merely the routine 
work of a school superintendent; he 
has studied his school system care- 
fully to know where improvements 
were needed and could be made; he 
has known the plans which were be- 
ing used elsewhere; he has had the 
judgment to see how a new program 
was to be fitted on to existing con- 
ditions; and then he has come to the 
board with definite recommenda- 
tions for getting the desired results. 
In doing this he has not hesitated to 
assume responsibility for -recommen- 
dations and has been ready to give 
reasons. But his plans have been so 
clearly set forth, and the reasons so 
clearly shown, that the board has 
usually been ready to accept the plan 
and join in its execution, and has 
shared in its satisfaction over the 
success which has usually followed.” 

EAU CLAIRE. S. M. Jack of the 
River Falls Normal school has been 
elected principal of the Eau Claire 
high school to succeed M. S. Fraw- 


ley, who was principal for thirty 
years. 
MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. A most com- 
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prehensive survey of the school 
population is being made by Assist- 
ant Superintendent B. B. Jackson 
and C. S. Cairns, to be used in mak- 
ing plans for enlarging the industrial 
work of the Minneapolis schools. 

FAIRMOUNT. Concluding his 
annual report, Gounty Superintend- 
ent C. J. Timms asks for every op- 
portunity for farm boys to complete 
a practical education. Especially he 
hopes for: “A trained supervisor, a 
special teacher in agriculture for 
every twenty or thirty schools in the 
county. The law provides that any 
rural school giving special instruc- 
tion im agriculture shall receive $50,- 
special state aid. I believe, and 
shall work to bring it to pass. that 
schools of the county may be divided 
into groups of twenty or thirty and 
an experienced man hired to super- 
vise them, under the direction of the 
county superintendent. The salary 
and traveling expenses could be en- 
tirely paid out of the special state aid 
these schools would receive.” 


—_—_—— 


MISSOURI. 
COLUMBIA. The State Univer- 
sity of Missouri has a full page of 
description and facts in the St. Louis 


Republic of Sunday, August 3. It is 
m €very way a great showing. The 
claim is officially made that “At no 


other state university in the United 
States are the requirements for en- 
trance to all professional schools so 
high as at Missouri.” 


KANSAS CITY. F. W.  Cun- 
ningham of the Board of Public 
Welfare Recreation Bureau says 


chat he thinks it will be necessary to 
stop issuing permits for high schoot 
traternity and 


sorority dances, on 
account of the prevalence of “rag- 
ging.” 

JEFFERSON CITY. State Su- 
perintendent W. P. Evens has an- 
nounced the figures for the sixty- 
Seventh annual apnortionment. The 
total is $1,644,651.22 which will be 
disbursed to the public schools of 


the counties from the state treasury 
within the next few weeks. 


The total apportionment last year 
was $1,804,070.41, but in that vear 
there was only $27,706.87 
that went out as “state 
aid” to weak rural schools. 


This year the total for rural com- 
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mon schools and for high schools, 
under the new law, 1s $235,000; which 
decreases both the grand total] for 
distribution and the per capita for 
each child of school age in the 
state. 

This general apportionment is 
based upon attendance. Formerly 
the apportionment was based upon 
the number of children of school 
age. On this basis counties in which 
there are schools other than public 
schools do not receive as much 
money as formerly. 

Counties in what are regarded as 
comparatively poor districts of the 
state are great beneficiaries under 
the state aid law. There are a num- 
ber of counties in the central and 
southwestern parts where the state 
aid amounts to nearly as much as 
the regular school apportionment. 

Rich counties, where very little 
state aid is asked, are losers in their 
share of the funds. 

Last year St. Louis received $325- 
834.14, and this year will get $299- 
595.95; Jackson County last year 
got $147,896.22, and this year $146,- 
385.28; and Buchanan County last 
year $45,096.38, and this year $41.- 
414.09. 

Barry County under this apportion- 
ment will draw $13,846.46, and in ad- 
dition to that will get under the 
state aid law a little more than 
$10,000. Douglas County will draw 
under this apportionment $8,597.46 
and over $6,000 under the state aid. 





KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT. Of 1,100 cases 
of removal from country to city per- 
sonally investigated by T. J. Coates, 
supervisor of rural schools in Ken- 
tucky, more than 1,000 were caused 
by a desire for better school, church 
and social advantages. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
ARIZONA. 

YUMA. In the first recall elec- 
tion and the first election in which 
women participated in the new state 
of Arizona, Mass C. Louise Boehrlin- 
ger, formerly of St. Louis, was 
elected county superintendent of 
Yuma County. Yuma County is 
larger than all the New England 
states combined. At the close of her 
strenuous and successful campaign 
Miss Boehrlinger received this let- 
ter from the governor, George W. 
P. Hunt:— 

“As I have read with much grati- 
fication the news of your election as 
county superintendent of schools in 
Yuma County, I take this occasion 
to congratulate you on the success 
of your first venture into po- 
litical life in this state. I am glad 
that one so advanced in thought and 
action as yourself has acquired 
charge of the educational institu- 
tions in Yuma County, and I anti- 
cipate that your good administra- 
tion of the schools will prove highly 
complimentary to the part of women 
In politics and government in Ari- 
zona. 


NEVADA. 


State Superintendent John Ed- 
wards Bray is decidedly proud of the 
educational awakening in this state. 
Reno has a new schoolhouse costing 
almost $300,000. Of the children be- 
tween the ages of six and eighteen, 


eighty-three per cent. are enrolled in 
the schools. 


_—- 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN JOSE, __Dr, M. C., Dailey, 


president of the State Normal school’ 


of this city, has gathered interesting 
facts regarding the school’s early 
days, when its home was in San 
Francisco. On May 2, 1862, the leg- 
islature appropriated $3,000 for the 
support of, the . school. for five 
months. Young men must be at 
least eighteen years of age and 
young women fifteen at least. The 
examination of candidates was held 
on July 18 and one applicant ap- 
peared. The school opened July 21 
with one man and five women en- 
rolled. At the end of the year 
there were three men and twenty- 
eight women. This year they gradu- 
ated 333. 


BAKERSFIELD. De, -- 3 8 
Gowen, superintendent of National 
City, has been elected principal of 
the Kern County high school and 
Junior College of this city, an imsti- 
tution of high order, with great pos- 
sibilities as an industrial and agri- 
cultural school and a normal training 
school for teachers in industrial and 
agricultural subjects. There is a fine 
farm connected therewith and well- 
equipped industrial shops. Dr. 
Gowen is one of the best equipped 
men, scholastically and profession- 
ally on the coast, with training in 
Yale College and other Eastern in- 
stitutions. He has been eminently 
successful in ‘his three years at 
National City. 

LOS ANGELES. Ground was 
broken last month for the new 
State Normal school group of ten 
buildings on an ideal site of twenty- 
five acres. i 

The rule made last year granting 
teachers ten days leave of absence 
on pay for illness has been abro- 
gated. 

Thirty teachers in Los Angeles 
County and 300 in the state are eli- 
gible to the new teachers’ pension 
act, which has just gone into effect. 
The law provides for a flat rate pen- 
sion of $500 a year, payable quar- 
terly. Teachers who have taught 
thirty years, fifteen years of which 
were in the state of California, are 
eligible. 

SAN DIEGO. In an endeavor to 
bring the home and school into closer 
harmony and sympathy, the county 
board of education is working out 
the idea of giving school children 
credits for activities in the home. 

In order to fully develop the plan, 
J. A. Rice, member of the board, pre- 
pared a communication, which the 
board sent to each teacher in the 
county for comment and reply. 

County Superintendent Hugh J. 
Baldwin is highly gratified with the 
plan, which is in line with the theory 
which he has advocated for years. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 
HELENA. Among important 


recent decisions of the state board 
of education are these:— 

To transfer the engineering de- 
partment from the university at 
Missoula to the Agricultural College 
at Bozeman. 

To authorize the establishment of 
courses at the university of journal- 
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institute of Musical Art of the City 
of New York 


120 Ciaremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH - - Director 


Spocial Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER - - Principal 








SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 4th and 7th 


ENROLLMENT 
September 29th to October 9th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
en application. 





| Every schoo! should 

use the New Educa- 

tional Currelated-Maps. Best review and 

pom ng review - - io Ned aie “4 

y, literature. etc. ndore . 

sample 50. ; dosen $4. Literature free. ’ 

EDUCATIONAL SPECIALTIES COMPANY, 
Box 3007, Beston, Mass. 


~~ — = — — - 


S472 NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mase. Fer both sexea 
For catalogue, address the Principal. 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 


ennai 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
S Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training ef teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pte- 
man, Principal. 








ism, commerce and accounti 
household arts and design. Pdi 

To direct the Agricultural college 
to eliminate its vocational English 
courses, its mathematics science 
course and certain parts of the fine 
arts course which dre not required 
for a technical education. 


WASHINGTON, 


OLYMPIA. State Superintendent 
Mrs. Josephine C. Preston has been 
winning laurels at the New York and 
Pennsylvania Chautauquas. 


WATERVILLE. Waterville has a 
project under way for uniting a big 
farming community in an effort to 
bring scientific knowledge, social ad- 
vantages, and vocational training 
home to the farmer and his family 
which will be followed with keenest 
interest by all who are interested in 
the problems of education and coun- 
try hie. 

This little city has a community 
centre school plant consisting of a 
twenty-two-room school, equipped 
fully for vocational as well as aca- 
demic work, a ninety-nine year lease 
on eighty acres of land for county 
fair and experimental purposes, ten 
acres of campus, ten acres for school 
gardening, and thirty-two lots for a 
library investment. There are six 
districts sharing in this plant, just 
such a situation as State Superin- 
tendent Josephine Preston contem- 
plates in her community centre plan 
of rural school organization through 
which she is conducting the first se- 
ries of state-wide boys’ and girls’ 
contests and in which she is finan- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies =" 


Now York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Dovgias Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


for provident teachers and school officers whe are planning for next year and 
for Te taseze. . Personal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, 


formerly of Harvard University. 





TEACHERS: We hope you are enjoying your vacation ; but are you doing 
all you can to secure a better position for the fall? Remember, a postcard 


will bring you into communication with us. 
THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn, A.W. HOLMAN, Manager. 











cially assisted by the bankers as well 
as the state. ; : 

Just what Waterville 1s doing is 
told in the words of a report to Mrs. 
Preston from County Life Commis- 
sioner A. L. Rogers, who is a co- 
worker in Waterville with George P. 
Wiley, chairman of the educational 
committee of the State Bankers’ As- 
sociation, Mr. Rogers says, in part: 

“Twenty years ago | operated a 
grist-mill in this section and _the 
wheat tested as hich as forty-four 
per cent. gluten—to-day the tests run 
from twenty per cent. to thirty ‘per 
cent. This shows that we are 
wheating the life out. of our soil and 
that diversified farming must come. 
But the farmer cannot..change ,at 
once. The agricultural high school 
in his community must solve , the 
problems and lead the way for him. 

“We have taken advantage of the 
farm director bill passed by the last 
legislature and have arranged to 
have a county director. We will 
build him a model cottage om our 
demonstration grounds where he may 
work with our science mstructor in 
connecting up the theoretical and 
practical sides of this work. 

“In Douglas County the seasons 
are short and the rainfall light. We 
need varieties of wheat that mature 
early and get out of the way of the 
hot winds. Now, we have noticed in 
all our fields that there are some 
heads that mature several weeks 
earlier than the rest. On our dem- 
onstration farm we are going to set 
the boys to work right on this sug- 
gestion, giving to each an acre and 
offering a prize of $25 for the boy 
who makes the best showing at the 
county fair. 

“Each boy will carefully select and 
study his early heads and be on hand 
at the fair to tell the farmers just 
what he has done. These selections 
will be wsed as seed the following 
vear. When he has his entire acre 
hred up to a high standard of per- 
fection. we will find a few farmers 
who will use his seed and pay the five 
cents per bushel premium on their 
crops until we get the éntire county 
stocked with a well adapted seed. 

“We are soing to work along simi- 
lar lines with oats, barley. potatoes, 
flax, and other farm products. In 
the department of animal industry we 
have visions of community co-opera- 
tiom in true breeding. In this de- 
partment we will utilize the feed pro- 


duced on our eighty-acre demonstra- 
tion farm. 

“Our high school auditorium will 
be open to the use of the Farmers’ 
Unions and other public gatherings. 
The gymnasium will be open at 
stated hours to the young business 
men, clerks and young men from the 
country. The July naces, potato 
carnivals, and fairs will be held on 
our demonstration grounds. We are 
convinced now that we do not have 
to have state aid in this work, but 
eel that after all self help is the 
best. Through community centre 
co-operation we can do it all.” 

PULLMAN. Arrangements for 
extending the work of Washington 
State College into every part of the 
state are being made by J. A. Tor- 
ney, head of the W. S. C. extension 
work. 

Thirty-three members of the col- 
lege faculty will devote a large part 
of their time during the coming year 
to giving instruction in schools 
which will be established in every 
town where the community will un- 
dertake to provide a hall and guar- 
antee adequate attendance. 

The subjects taught will include 
all branches of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, dairying, live stock and poultry 
raising, dry farming methods and 
home economics. The last named 
branch: includes cookery, domestic 
science, sanitary science, home deco- 
rating and methods of making coun- 
try home life attractive. 

The state college faculty members 
will visit the schools in groups of 
from two to five, each town being 
visited in rotation. No charge will 
be made for instruction. Where- 
ever a school is established, how- 
ever, assurance of quarters and of 
sufficient attendance will be required 
of commercial clubs, city authorities, 
banks, granges, or other responsible 
bodies. 


_ 


IDAHO. 
BOISE. Ada County, Miss Ivy 


Wilson, superintendent, has a school 
district containing 824 square miles. 


OREGON. 


PRINEVILLE. The new high 
school building is to be equipped for 
manual training and domestic science 
equal to anything in the state. It is 
to be thirty-eight by eighty feet. 
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fifteen years to which we have in- 
vited the nations of the earth. 


AN EARLY CANAL OPENING. 


Meanwhile, whatever may happen 
to the San Francisco Exposition, 
and whatever may be the attitude of 
foreign governments toward it, work 
upon the canal itself is progressing 
so rapidly that it is likely to be 
ready for shipping earlier than had 
been expected. Through the sub- 
Stitution of dredges for steam 
shovels in the excavation of the 
Culebra Cut, it is thought that the 
canal may be open bv December 
next. October 10 is fixed for the 
blowing up of Gambo Dyke, the 
effect of which will be to admit the 
great store of water in Gatun Lake 
to the Culebra level. It is believed 
that small vessels will be able to 
pass through the canal safely not 
long aiter that date. Some time or 
other, in some Hall of Fame, room 
must be left for the statue of Colonel 
Goethals, to whose energy and en- 
gineering skill this great achieve- 
ment -is so largely due. 


PEACE IN THE BALKANS. 

Peace has been concluded in the 
Ralkans by a treaty signed at 
Bucharest by representatives of the 
recently warring states. The 
Signing of the treaty was celebrated 
by a Te Deum in the cathedral. and 
was welcomed with the ringing of 
bells and the booming of cannon. 
This time, the treaty seems likely to 
stand, for the excellent reason that 
all of the combatants, with the ex- 
ception of Rumania, are too ex- 
hausted to resume hostilities. There 
is a new delimitation of boundaries, 
in which Greece and Servia gain a 
good deal at the expense of Bul- 
garia, Montenegro gets an exten- 
sion of her territory west and 
south and Bulgaria is given a con- 
siderable part of Northern Mace- 
donia-and about sixty miles of the 
Aegean seacoast. Belgium, Holland, 
and Switzerland are named as arbi- 
trators of possible differences. 
Meanwhile Turkey has courteously 
announced her intention to sit tight 
at Adrianople, and the present prob- 
lem is as to the best means of dis- 
lodging her. 





Big Meaning of Good Roads 

Poor roads beget poor schools, 
poverty, sickness; good roads be- 
get good schools, prosperity and 
health. When a people establish 
good roads in the highest degree, 
you will find that people, all in all, 
the most progressive, prosperous, 
and intelligent in the nation.— 
Governor Major of Missouri. 


Kansas Schoolmarms 

The influence the country school 
teachers have had on the big sale 
of motorears in that state during the 
last few vears is something wonder- 
ful. For when the new teacher 
comes into the district every mar- 
iriageable young farmer begins to 
figure with the motor. salesman 
over in town. Spoils a young 
woman’s chances to get married by 
teaching school in Kansas! Huh!— 
Kansas City Star. 
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“Education in the South.” Abstract 

of papers read at Sixteenth 
Conference for Education in 
the South, Richmond, April, 1913. 
United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin, 1918, No. 30, 

“Educational Legislation of 1913.” 
University of State of New York. 
Bulletin No. 536. Albany, N, Y. 
“Compulsory Education.”  Bulle- 
tin (same) 535. 

“Knowledge in the Guidance of 
Communities.” Address by Albert 
Shaw, University of Cincinnati 
Record, Series 1, July, 1913. 

National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education Bulletin 16. 
Proceedings of Philadelphia meet- 
ing, December, 1912. 

“Child Labor Stories for Children.” 
National Child Labor Committee 
Bulletin. 105 East 22d street, New 
York City. Price, 25 cents. 

Elementary Course of Study, Barks- 
dale Hamlett, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Frankfort, 


Ky. 

“Good Roads, Arbor Day.” Sugges- 
tions for Observance. United 
States Bureau of Education, Bulle- 
tin, 1913, No. 26. Compiled by 
Susan B. Sipe. 

“Comparison of Public Ed- 
ucation in Germany and United 
States.” By Georg Kerchen- 
steiner. Bulletin, 1913, No. 24. 

Elmira, N. Y. School Bulletin. 
Dedication Number. School Re- 
port, 1912. Superintendent Asher 
J. Jacoby. 

“Organization of the Elementary 
Schools.” Streator, Ill. Superin- 
tendent J. G. Moore. 

Wilmington, Del., Institute. . Fifty- 
sixth annual report. President 
Vincent G. Hazard. 

Biddeford, Me., 1912 report. Super- 
intendent Harold W. Files. 

Michigan College of Mines, Hough- 
ton, Mich. 1913 Year Book. 

Phillips Exeter Academv Bulletin, 
Vol. IX. . No. %. 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 

Victor Moore, the star of Cohan’s 
“Forty-Five Minutes from Broad- 
way” and numerous other musi- 
cal comedies, will make his first 
Boston vaudeville appearance 
in years at B. F. Keith's 
theatre the week of August 25, as- 
sisted by Emma Littlefield and com- 
pany in a grand revival of his éam- 
ous travesty, “Change Your Act or 
Back to the Woods.” This great 
comedy feature will be surrounded 
by a bill, practically every act being 
new to Boston audiences. Ben 
Deely and his company, including 
Marie Wayne, will present the funny 
farce, “The New Bell Boy,” while 
a great European novelty is prom- 
ised in the Three Bartos, an acro- 
batic turn that is said to surpass 
anything of its kind ever seen in this 
country. Other features will be 
Goldrick, Moore and Klaiss in a 
movel conceit, “Camping”; Tom 





-Mosher and company in a new 


comedy;. Doc O’Neil, the merry 
wag; Rae Eleanor Ball, the violin 
virtuoso; Roser’s aerial dogs, and 
Billy and Edith Adams, “That Effer- 
vescent Pair” in songs and dances. 
The Pathe Weekly will present its 
customary series of motion pic- 
ture news items culled from all over 
the world. 


_ : _— . — 


Reports and Pamphiets Received | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








ONE man recommended is our usual and favorite way of filling positions and this season we 
have done more of this work than ever before. The head master of the Intermediate 
we ale ey of a high class private schoo] on the Hudson came to our office last week with 
reference to finding a college man who woold be interested in filling a position with boys ef 
intermediate grade who would not only M play. We went over our list carefully and 
teach but would supervise them in their selected a Rochester graduate who 
the personal qualities and who had done very successfully volunteer playground work on 
charitable lines. We called him up by telephone and found he wished to be considered. We 


arranged a personal interview in Syracuse. He lew 
and feels more than satisfied with the way he wae R COMMENDED. 















THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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The Pratt Teachers! Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


N 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and pri sab ew York 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer, 


MERICAN ::: ° 1 aces to 4 
and FOREIGN ,FEACHERS’ AGENC | Soheolay ana Famfieg 
recommends good 


omnese ~~ pened department of instruction; Schools to parents. Call ow 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Sitsler Square, toy tort, Ext. 1388, 
short notice or high grade positions. ‘Takes pride in prompt, reliable work, “TUlograph er 











PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor department work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Peam- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in lewa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
~~. Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cas 
0 for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ® ti: Sromcn: Suiting Seeon 








Bb SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for capester 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free toschoo! officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competemt Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N- Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business’#carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Westem 








623S0. Wabash Ay, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Office : Spokane, Washington. e 
T TEACHERS’ .. Madison, Wisconsin ;:; Tenth 
—_a= PARKER AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington <:: Year 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER'S} ¢peaconst. . . 
AGENCY 


Boston, liass. 


ALVIN F. PEAS, 
Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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——_42.216 


of our typewriters are used for instruction purposes in the schools of the United 
States and Canada—many thousands more than all other makes combined. 




















These figures have been obtained through a 
careful, thorough and exact school census 
fast completed by us. : : : : 


* SUPE EISELE GSR EPI T LT Et CL ET TOE RR act ic tang ens eee 


This isn’t assertion; it’s evidence. It means 
that the business world uses so many of our 
machines that 42,236 of our typewriters are 
needed by the schools to train the operators. 
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It pays every pupil best to learn 
what the business world demands 


Remington 
Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New Yerk and Everywhere 
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By A. E. WINSHIP, Litt. D., LL. D. 


Latest 1913 Addresses: Successes of 1912: 
Schools and Their Critics. 


The Vision of Public School Music. The Personal Element. 


Visions Along Highways and in Byways. 


Getting Into the Game. 
Professional Vitality. 
Education for Efficiency. 


Lectures of Remarkable Vitality : | Distinctly for Teachers: 


Rescuing Rascals. The Newest New Education. 
Making Boys Manly. The New Arithmetic. 

Making Girls Womanly. The New English Teaching. 
The Accompanist. The New Discipline. 

Praise, Price, and Prize. Latest and Best in Education. 
Vitalityof Personality. Horace Mann. 


TESTIMONIALS 


Better than any written testimonials, of which hundreds might be given, or press notices, of which 
thousands have been printed, is the fact that Dr. Winship lectures in most of the states of the. Union each 
succeeding year, that he lectures in many colleges, universities,and normal schools each succeeding year, 
that he has often been on National, International, Sectional and State Association programs, whether men- 
tion be made of educational,ed itorial, political, religious or otherspecial associations representing move- 


ments for public uplift. 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Dr. Winship’s opportunity for knowing America and American life is unparalleled. His lecture engage- 
ments have taken him to the Pacific coast four times in a twelvemonth, and om his way back and ferth he 
goes North and South, meeting the leaders in professional and public life. 


AVAILABILITY 


Dr. Winship is more available forall sections of the country than any other public speaker. 
He will bein your section of the country sometime soon. Write and find out when. 


C. W. SOUTHWORTH, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Banker’s Vision. 








